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only a few horsemen as my guides and escort, and I 
retired, attended by all the scheiks, who followed us on 
horseback to the door of the Greek bishop’s dwelling. I 
gave orders for our departure on the following day; and 
we spent the evening in conversation with our venerable 
host, to whom we were soon to bid farewell. A few 
hundred piastres, which I left as alms for his flock, paid 
for the hospitality we had received from him. He pro- 
mised to despatch a camel laden with some fragments of 
sculpture, which I wished to carry with me to Europe. 
He faithfully executed this commission, and on my re- 
turn to Syria, I found these valuable objects, which had 
arrrived before me at Bayruth. 


March 31st, 1833. 


We left Balbec at four o’clock in the morning. The 
caravan consisted of our usual number of Moukres, 
Arabs, and servants, together with eight horsemen of 
Balbec, who rode at two or three hundred paces in ad- 
vance of the caravan. Day was beginning to dawn as 
we crossed the first hill leading to the chain of the Anti- 
Libanus. Over the whole of this hill, there were im- 
mensely deep quarries, whence had been dug the prodi- 
gious monuments we had just examined. ‘The sun was 
beginning to gild their tops, and they shone in the plain 
beneath our feet, like masses of gold. We could not 
turn our eyes in any other direction, and we stopped 
twenty times to look at them, before they were entirely 
out of sight. At length they disappeared completely 
under the hill, and we beheld across the desert only the 
black or snowy summits of the mountains of Tripoli 
and Latakia, blending together in the firmament. 

The mountains which we now traversed were entirely 
barren, and almost deserted. The soil generally in this 
part is poor and sterile ; and, in places where it is culti- 
vated, it is of a red colour. ‘There are many pretty val- 
leys, with gentle and undulating slopes, in which the 
plough might work its way without impediment. We 
saw neither travellers, villagers, nor inhabitants, until 
the middle of the day. We pitched our tents and halted 
at the entrance of a deep ravine, through which runs a 


more connection with the people of Damascus and Me- 
sopotamia. ‘They scemed thriving and laborious. All 
the plains surrounding the village are well cultivated. 
We saw men, women and children in the fields. The 
ground is tilled by oxen. We met several scheiks richly 
dressed and mounted, going to and returning from Da- 
mascus. ‘These were men of rude and ferocious aspect. 
They looked at us in a very unfriendly way, and passed 
us without salutation. The children called after us in- 
sulting names. In a second village, about two hours’ 
journey from that just mentioned, we with difficulty pur- 
chased some poultry and a little rice, for the dinner of 
our caravan. At six in the evening, we encamped ina 
field, above a mountain defile descending to a river. 
There was a little torrent in the defile, at which we 
watered our horses. The air still continued cold. Before 
us, at the mouth of the ravine, there rose points of rock, 
grouped like pyramids, and mingling with the clouds. 
These points were destitute of vegetation, and the gray 
or black colour of the rock formed a broad contrast to 
the brilliant clearness of the firmament, with which they 
were blended. 
April lst, 1833. 

We mounted our horses at six in the morning. We 
had a delightful journey, traveling all day among steep 
mountains, separated only by narrow ravines, through 
which rolled torrents of melted snow. Not a tree nor a 
bit of moss was growing on the sides of these moun- 
tains. Their strange forms and groupings gave them 
the appearance of monuments raised by the hands of 
men. One of them rose to an immense height, and was 
nearly perpendicular on all its sides, like a pyramid: it 
might be a league in circumference. It is impossible to 
conceive the possibility of its ever having been ascended. 


in France. None of our party were aware of the ex- 
istence of this oasis in the bosom of the inaccessible 
mountains of the Anti-Libanus. We were evidently 
approaching a town or a village, but we were ignorant 
of its name. However, we soon met an Arab horseman, 
who informed us that we were in the neighbourhood of 
a large village, called Zebdami. We already saw smok« 
rising from the tops of the high trees scattered through 
the valley. We entered the streets of the village. They 
are broad and straight, with stone pavements on each 
The houses are large, and surrounded by yards 
The women 


side. 
full of cattle, and well cultivated gardens. 
and children came to the doors to see us pass by, and 
greeted _us with smiling and cheerful faces. We en- 
quired whether there was any caravansary in which we 
could find shelter for the night; but we were told there 
was none, because Zebdami not being in any road, no 
caravans passed that way. After going through several 
of the streets of the village, we arrived at an open square, 
on the bank of the river. There, a house more spacious 
than the rest, fronted by a terrace and surrounded by 
trees, denoted the residence of the scheik. I presented 
myself with my dragoman, and requested the use of a 
house for the night. The slaves went to inform the 
scheik, who speedily made his Ile was a 
venerable old man, with a white beard, and an open and 
He offered me the use of the 


appearance, 


pleasing countenance. 
whole of his house, and he pressed this offer with a de- 
gree of earnestness and courteous hospitality, which I 
never met with elsewhere. His numerous slaves and the 
principal inhabitants of the village, led my horses to a 
large stable, where they unloaded them, and brought 
them corn and straw. 

The scheik directed his wives to vacate their 
ments; and we were first ushered into his divan, where 


apart- 





No trace of paths or steps are visible, and yet all its sites 
are hollowed by caverns which have been the work of} 


human hands. There are likewise a number of cells of | 


We also saw the remains of chapels 





torrent, at that time dry. We found a spring at the foot 
of a rock ; the water was abundant and delicious. We | 
filled our jars which hung at the saddles of our horses. | 
We rested for two hours, and then resumed our journey. | 

For the space of two more hours we passed along a} 


steep path on the flank of a mountain of barren rock. |fuge in the ages of cenobitism and persecution. St. Paul}even asked me permission to present his 
} | 
1 





fore their doors. 
or temples, and columns standing erect on the rock. The if 


Arabs affirm that the Christians of Damascus dug these} the village; 


i. 


and I think it is probable that this was one of| per, the scheik introduced to me th 


caverns; 
the 'Thebaides, in which the early Christians sought re- | « 


various sizes, whose doors are adorned with sculpture, | be gved that my cook 
and carved work; some of these grottos, whose mouths] only asked him to procure m 
opened above our heads, had terraces cut in the rock be-| renew our store of provisions, which had been exhausted 
in our journey from Balbee. In a 


coffee and sorbets were served to us, and then the whole 
house was consigned to our use. ‘The scheik asked me 
if I would allow his slaves to prepare our supper. I 

] them that trouble ; and 
ea calf and some sheep to 


rial <I , 
migit spare 


| few minutes the calf 
ind the sheep were brought and killed by the butcher of 
and whilst our servants were preparing su] 

principal inhabitants 
He 
to Ma- 


. vid, = 3 ry 


£ the place, who were hts re] and friends. 


‘tives 
Wives 


lame de Lamartine. “ They were,” he 


The valley, which became deeper and deeper on our/ founded a large church at Damascus, and that church, }« 
J? | 


right, was intersected by the bed of a bread river, then | though it flourished long, finally underwent the phases 
dry. A mountain of gray rock, completely bare, rose on | and persecutions of all the other churches of the East. 
the other side, like a perpendicular wall. We had begun | We passed this mountain, leaving it on our left, and 
to descend to the other mouth of this defile, when twojit was soon a considerable distance behind us. We de- 
of our horses, laden with baggage, slipped and fell down lecended rapidly, and by almost impassable precipices 
the precipice. The cushions and divan carpets with | into a broad and open valley. <A beautiful river flowed 
which they were laden, broke their fall, and they were | through it; on the banks of this river we again saw 
saved. We encamped at the outlet of the defile, near | vegetation—willows, poplars, and huge trees, with black 
an excellent spring. We passed the night in this un-|foliage, and branches curiously bent, were growing in 
known labyrinth of the mountains of the Anti-Libanus. | the interstices of the rock, which bordered the river. We 
The snows were only fifty paces above our heads. Our journeyed along these delightful banks for the space of 
Arabs kindled a fire with their brambles and branches of|an hour, still descending, but insensibly. The murmur- 
trees, in a little grotto, about ten paces from the spot|ing river accompanied us, and its foaming waves washed 
where we had pitched our tent. The blaze of the fire | our The high mountains, which formed 
shone through the canvass, and lighted the interior of|the defile whence the river descended, gradually receded, 
the tent, in which we sheltered ourselves from the cold. land their wooded sides were gilded by the rays of the 
The chill air made our horses neigh, though they had | setting sun. 

on their libets, a sort of covering of felt. ‘Throughout}) We now caught the first glimpse of Mesopotamia. 
the whole of the night we heard the complaints of the 
horsemen of Balbec and the Ezyptian soldiers, who lay 
shivering under their cloaks. We ourselves, though well 
wrapped up and covered, could scarcely endure the bit- 
ter cold. At seven next morning we mounted our horses. 


horses’ feet. 


of Damascus at Bagdad. 


| 


anxious to be introduced to an European lady, and to 
see her clothes and je wels.” Ac cording|s , the scheik’s 
wives, veiled, passed before the divan on which we were 
seated in conversation, and entered my wife’s apartment. 
There were three of them, and one seemed old enough 
to be the mother of the two others. ‘The two younger 
ones were remarkably beautiful, and showed the greatest 
respect, deference, and affection, to the elder one. My 
wife gave them some little presents, and they, in return, 
gave some to her. During this interview, the venerable 
Scheik of Zebdami conducted us to a terrace which he 
use, at the edge of the 
Some piles, fixed into the bed of the river, sup- 
ported a platform covered with carpet. A divan extend- 
ed all around it ; and an immense tree, similar to those 
which [ had scen on the roadside, covered, with its 
} 


shade, the terrace and There 


had constructed close to his h 
river. 


the river. the scheik, after 








the custom of the Turks, passes whole hours, enjoying 


We gradually discerned more and more distinctly the|the refreshing coolness of the water, the shade of the 
5 - : ‘ 5 : } * ; cm 

large valleys, opening into the great plain of the desert} tree, and the singing of the thousand 

The valley in which we now Jit. A wooden bridge leads from the house to this terrace. 


birds which people 


were, wound gently and widened on the right and left of|'The prospect it commanded was as fine as any I had seen 
the river; we began to perceive traces ef cultivation, and |in my travels. It extends as far as the last mountains of 


The sun was shining splendidly, and the heat obliged us 
to lay aside successively our caftans and cloaks. At 
eight o’clock we entered an elevated plain, adjoining an 
Arab village, containing large houses, with yards filled 
with cattle and poultry, like the farm houses of Europe. 
We did not stop there. These people are on hostile 
terms with the inhabitants of Balbee and the Arabs of 
Syria. They are a race almost independent, and have 
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we heard the distant lowing of cattle. Orchards of|the Anti-Lebanon, commanded by the pyramids of black 
apricot trees as large as nut trees, bordered the road side, rock, or the snowy peaks ; whilst the river, with its waves 
Soon, to our great surprise, we saw kedges like those in | of foam, descends amidst forests of various trees, and is 
Europe, separating the orchards and gardens: the latter|lost in the sloping plains of Mesopotamia, which enter, 
were interspersed with kitchen plants, trees, and flowers. | like gulfs of verdure, into thi of the moun 
Barriers, or doors of wood, opened here and there upon | tains. 

these beautiful orchards. Whe road was broad, even, and Supper was now ready, and I begged of the seheik 
in as good condition as in the environs of a great town'to partake of it. Hh consented, and appeared greatly 








QD 


unused at the European mode of eating. He bad never 
seen any of the utensils used at our tables, He drank 
and we did not try to persuade him to do so. 
the much to be} 
os aoe : | 
Io induce a Turk to sin against the; 
Jaw which his religion imposes upon him, has always| 


ho wine, 
The conscience of Mussulman is as 


ré Spec ted as Ours, 


appeared to me no less reprehensible than to tempt al 
i 


Christian. We conversed a long time about Europe and 


our customs, of which the scheik appeared to be a great 
| 


wdinirer, 


Hk explained to us his mode of woverning his 


village, His fanaily had for ages ruled this privileged 
distriet of the Anti-Lebanon ; and the advanced state of 
agriculture, together with the regulations respecting po- 
lice and cleanliness, which we had admired in crossing 
the territory of Zebdami, are due to this excellent race 
of scheiks, Thus it is with every thing in the Hast. 


All is exception and anomaly. Good, like evil, is’ per- 
petuated without end. We could judge, 
of this village, What these provinces would 
be if restored to their natural fertility. 

The scheik greatly adinired my arms, especially a brace 
of pistols, and he ill disguised the pleasure which the} 
possession of them would afford hin; but IT could not} 


| 
offer them. 


by the uspect 


enchanting 





"1 . ° . ' 
Mhey were the pistols which I had earried 


for defence throughout the whole of my journey, and I 
J 7? | 
wished particularly to take them back with me to Europe. | 





I presented him with a gold watch for his wife. He} 
received this present with all the polite reluctance which 
we Europeans evince on similar oceasions. — He declared | 
himself co ny} let ly satisfied, though | could discern that} 
h Hl cherished a predilection for the brace of pistols. | 
\ quantity of cushtons and carpets were brought in for 
our beds. We spread them out in the divan where the} 
heik himself likewise slept, and we were lulled to rest! 
by the murmur of the river under our windows, | 
Next morni we set out it dawn of day. Wi passed | 
t} rch the second half of the village of Zebdami, still| 
more beautitul than the part which we had seen the day | 
befo Th heik sent some horsemen of his tribe to| 
escort us as far as Damascus. We here dismissed the 
horsemen of the emir of Balbee, who would not have 


been in safety on the territory of Damascus. We jour- 


neved for t pace of an hour along roads bordered with | 
quick-set hedges, as large as those in France, and kept 
in perfect order, A) canopy of apricot trees and pear 
tr i ro our h On the right and left were! 
o i iteond, and behind them cultivated fie ds, | 
im whi ‘ noand cattle. All the orehards are} 
watered by streams descending frou the mountains on} 
the hk W e covered with snow on their summits. | 
The j 1 Was linmense, and was bounded to our eyes 
ouly by forests in luxuriant foliage. WW ¢ proceeded thus | 





for the space of three hours, as if amidst the most deli- 
ous hu.dseapes of Hagland or Lombardy, with no traces! 
We then entered a rela} 
Vegetation and culture 
Hills of rock, scantily 
| 


esert or of barbarism. 
ract of country. 


! 1 1 ; 
aiinost completely di appeared, 


covered with a yellowish kind of moss, extended before 
us, bounded by gray mountains, more elevated, but 
equally barren, We pitched our tents, and halted at the 
foot of these mountains far from every human habitation, 
There we passed the night, on the margin of a deeply 
embedded torrent, which wolled like thunder through a 
ravine amonest the rocks, scattering its foam like flakes 


of snow, 

We were again on horseback, at six o'clock. This} 
was our last journey. We put on our Turkish dresses, 
that we might not be known for Franks in the environs 
of Damascus. My wife wore the costume of the Arab 
women. She was covered from head to foot witha long 
white veil. Qur Arabs arranged their dress with great 
eareand, pointing towards the mountains which we had 
yet to cross, exclaimed—“ Scham! Seham!? ‘This is 
the Ar name for Damascus, 

bie fanatical population of Damascus and the sur- 


uy the most rigid) pre- 
, Who venture to visit 

are the only people of 
ligious hatred and horror of 
ihe European mame and costume. ‘They are the only 
Mahometan people who have retused to admit the consuls, 
or even the consular agents, of the Christian powers, 
Damasens is a holy city, fanatical and free: nothing 
must sully its sanetity. 


rounding country, renders neces 
caution on the part of the Prank 
The Dama 


idast who cherish a re 


that country. enes 


the 





In spite of the menaces of the porte; in spite of the 
Y” 


~ 


reward of his vast services, the moderate salary of fifteen 


of the Levant, reeeive liberal and honourable remunera- 


Uiolls. 
| 


LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 


more formidable intervention of Ibrahim Pacha and a 
garrison of twelve. thousand Egyptian or other foreign 
troops, the people of Damascus have obstinately refused 
to admit within their walls the English consul general 
in Syria. ‘T'wo terrible insurrections have arisen in the 
city on the mere report of the approach of that consul. 
If he had not speedily turned back, he would have been 
torn to pieces. Things are always in this state. The 
arrival of a European in Frank costume would be the 
signal of a new disturbance, and we are not without 
apprehension that the report of our journey may have 
reached Damascus, and may expose us to serious danger. 
We have taken every possible precaution, having all 
assumed the most rigid Turkish costume. One European 
only, who has adopted the Arab manners and dress, and 
who passes for an Armenian merchant, has exposed him- 
self for several years to the danger of inhabiting Damas- 
cus. is object is to render himself useful to the com- 
merce of the coast of Syria, and to travellers who may 
be tempted to visit these inhospitable regions. This man 
is M. Baudin, the consular agent of France and all 
Europe. He was formerly the agent of Lady Stanhope, 
whom he accompanied in her first visits to Balbee and Pal- 
myra, and was subsequently employed by the French 
government to purchase horses in the desert. M. Baudin 
speaks the Arabic language like a native, and has esta- 
blished ¥riendly and commercial relations with all the 
wandering tribes in the deserts around Damascus. He is 
married to an Arab woman of European origin. He has 
been ten years in Damascus, and in spite of the numer- 
ous connections he has formed, his life has been several 
times endangered by the fanatical fury of the inhabitants 
of the city. ‘Twice he has been obliged to fly to escape 
death. Ife has built a house at Zarkley, a little Chris- 
tian town on the side of the Libanus, and there he takes 
refuge in tines of popular commotion. M. Baudin, 
whose life is incessantly endangered at Damascus, and 
who, in that great capital, is the only channel of com- 
munication, the only link of the policy and trade of 
Murope, reecives from the French government, as the 
hundred franes; whilst other consuls, surrounded by 
security, and enjoying all the luxuries of life in the ports 
{ I cannot comprehend by what indifference and 
injustice the governments of Europe, and the French 
government in particular, thus neglect an intelligent, 
honourable, courageous, and active young man, who 
renders the greatest services to his country. 

I had known M. Baudin in Syria during the preceding 
year, and I had arranged with him my projected journey 
to Damascus. He had been informed of my departure 
and my approaching arrival, and this morning I sent 
forward an Arab to acquaint him with the hour when I 
should be in the neighbourhood of the city, and to beg 
of him to send me a guide to direct my course and to 
advise me how to act. 

At nine in the morning we passed along the side of a 
mountain covered with country-houses and gardens, be- 
longing to the inhabitants of Damascus. <A_ fine bridge 


city, surrounded by its ramparts of black and yellow 
marble, flanked by itsinnumerable square towers, crowned 
by sculptured cranies, commanded by its forest of mina. 
rets of every form, and intersected by the seven branches 
of its river and its numberless streams, extended as far 
as the eye could reach. It was a labyrinth of gardens 
and flowers, thrusting its suburbs here and there in the 
vast plain, encircled by its forest of ten leagues in cir. 
cumference, and every where shaded by groves of syca. 
mores, and trees of every form and hue. From time to 
time, the city seemed lost beneath the umbrageous cano. 
pies of these trees, and then again re-appeared, spreading 
into broad lakes of houses, suburbs, and _ villages, inter. 
spersed with labyrinths of orchards, palaces, and stream 
lets. Our eyes were bewildered, and only turne] from 
one enchantment to fix upon another. We stopped 
simultaneously. All thronged round the little aperture 
in the rock, which was pierced like a window, and we 
contemplated, sometimes with exclamations and some- 
times in silence, the magic spectacle which had suddenly 
opened beneath our eyes at the close of a journey through 
so many barren solitudes, and at the commencement of 
another desert, which has no bounds but Bagdad and 
Bassora, and which it requires forty days to traverse, 
At length we pursued our course. The parapet of rock, 
which concealed from us the plain and the city, lowered 
insensibly, and soon afforded us an uninterrupted view 
of the whole horizon. We were now not more than five 
hundred paces from the walls of the suburbs. These 
walls, which are surrounded by charming kiosks and 
country-houses in various styles of oriental architecture, 
litter round Damascus, like a circlet of gold. The 
square towers, which flank them and which surmount 
their line, are encrusted with arabesques pierced in ogives, 
with columns as slender as reeds and edged with cranies 
surmounted by turbans. ‘The walls are covered with 
stone, or slabs of yellow and black marble arranged in 
elegant symmetry. ‘The tops of the cypresses, and other 
large trees in the gardens in the interior of the city, rise 
above the walls and towers, and crown them with sombre 
verdure. . The innumerable cupolas of the mosques and 
palaces of a city containing four hundred thousand in- 
habitants now reflected the rays of the setting sun, and 
the blue and brilliant waters of the seven rivers alter- 
nately sparkled and disappeared amidst the streets and 
gardens. ‘The horizon was boundless as the ocean. On 
the right the broad sides of the Anti-Libanus receded 
one behind the other, like immense waves of shadow; 
sometimes advancing like promontories into the plain, 
and sometimes opening like deep gulfs in which the plain 
embedded itself with its forests and villages ; several of 
the latter contain as many as thirty thousand inhabitants. 
Some branches of the river and two large lakes were 
here visible, shining in the obscurity of the general tint 
of verdure in which Damascus seems to be veiled. On 
our left, the plain was more open, and it was only at the 
distance of twelve or fifteen leagues that we again saw 
the summits of mountains, blanched with snow, shining 
in the blue sky like clouds on the ocean. ‘The city is 
entirely surrounded by orchards, or rather by forests of 





is thrown across a torrent at the foot of the mountain. 
We saw numerous strings of camels laden with stones for | 
new buildings, and every thing indicated that we were 
approaching a great capital. After another hour's jour- 
ney, we perceived, on the summit of an eminence, a little | 
insulated mosque, the dwelling of a solitary Mahometan. | 
A fountain flows near the mosque, and copper cups, 
chained to the basin, enable the traveller to slake his 
thirst. We halted for a short time in this spot, beneath 
the shade of a sycamore. The road was now thronged 
with travellers, peasants, and Arab soldiers. We again 
mounted our horses, and after proceeding along an ascent 
of a few hundred paces, we entered a deep defile, bounded | 
on the left by a mountain of schistus, rising perpendicu- | 
larly above our heads; and on the right by a ridge of 
rock thirty or forty feet high. ‘lhe descent was rapid, 
and fragments of loose stone rolled under our horses’ 
feet. L was riding at the head of the caravan, at a few! 
paces behind the Arabs of Zebdami. ‘They suddenly 
stopped short, and uttering exclamations of joy, pointed 
to an opening in the rock on our right; I approached, 
and looking through the cleft, I beheld the grandest and 
most singular prospect that ever presented itself to the 
eye of man. It was Damascus and its boundless desert, 
lying at the depth of a few hundred feet below us. The 





and cherry trees. 


fruit trees, with which the vines are entwined, as at 
Naples, and hang in festoons among fig, apricot, pear, 
Under these trees, the earth, which is 
rich, fertile, and always well watered, is carpeted with 
barley, corn, maize, and all the leguminous plants which 
this soil produces. Little white houses peep out here 
and there, from amidst the verdure of the forests: they 
are either the gardeners’ houses, or little summer houses 
belonging to the family who own the ground. ‘These 
cultivated enclosures are peopled with horses, sheep, 
camels, and doves, and every thing that can impart ani- 
mation to the scenery of nature ; they are on the average 
two or three acres in extent, and are separated one from 
another by mud walls baked in the sun, and by fine 
quickset hedges. Numerous shady paths, refreshed by 
fountains, intersect these gardens, leading from one suburb 
to another, or to the different gates of the city. ‘The 
gardens form a boundary of twenty or thirty leagues in 
circumference round Damascus. 

We had advanced for some time in silence through 
the first labyrinths of trees, somewhat uneasy at not see- 
ing the guide we expected. We halted; and he at 
length made his appearance. He was a poor Armenian, 
ill-dressed, and having on his head a black turban, such 
as all the Christians of Damascus are obliged to wear. 
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He approached our caravan, said a few words, and made 
a sign; and, instead of entering the city by the suburb 
and the gate before us, we proceeded alont the walls, 


which we passed almost entirely round, and entered, by 


« solitary gate, near the quarter of the Armenians, 
The house in which M. Baudin had prepared lodgings 

Nothing was said to us at 
Having entered it, we rode 


for us was in that quarter. 
the first gate of the city. 
for a considerable way past some high walls, with grated 


windows. On the other side of the street was a deep 


canal of running water, which turned the wheels of 


several mills. At the end of this street we were stopped, 
and an altercation arose between my Arabs and some 
soldiers who guarded a second and inner gate; for all 
the quarters of the city have distinct gates. It was my 
wish to remain unknown, and that our caravan should 
pass for a caravan of Syrian merchants; but as the dis- 
pute continued, and seemed to become angry, I spurred 
my horse, and rode up to the head of the caravan. 
Close to the gate was the guard house of the Egyptian 
troops, who, having observed two fowling pieces, which 
my Arab servant had not taken the precaution to con- 
ceal, refused to let us enter. An order issued hy Sherif- 
Bey prohibited the introduction of arms into the city ; 
and every night fears were entertained of an insurrection 
and the massacre of the Egyptian troops. Fortunately, 
I had in my bosom a recent letter from I[braham Pacha. 
I presented it to the officer commanding the post. He 
read it ; pressed it to his forehead and lips, and permitted 
us to enter, making a thousand excuses and compli- 
ments. We wandered for a considerable time through 
a labyrinth of dirty narrow lanes, lined on either side 
with little low houses, whose mud walls seemed ready to 
fall upon us. Through the trellice work, which screen- 
ed the windows, we saw beautiful Armenian girls, who, 
attracted by the noise of our long file of horses, came to 
look at us, and addressed to us words of kind greeting. 
At length we halted at a low narrow door in a street, 
through which we scarcely had room to pass. We 
alighted from our horses, passed through a dark, gloomy 
corridor, and found ourselves, as if by enchantment, in a 
court paved with marble, shaded by sycamores, refreshed 
by two Moorish fountains, and surrounded by marble 
porticos, and richly furnished rooms. This was the 
residence of M. Baudin. The house, like those of all 
the Christians in Damascus, had the appearance of being 
a mere hut on the outside, but it was a delicious palace 
within, The tyranny of the fanatical populace obliges 
the Christians to conceal their wealth and their comforts 
under the mask of poverty and misery. Our baggage 
was unloaded at the door; the court was filled with our 
packages, our tents, and saddles; and our horses were 
conducted to the khan of the bazar. 

M. Baudin assigned to each of us a little apartment, 
furnished in the oriental style ; and whilst reposing on 
his divans, at his hospitable table, we forgot the fatigues 
of our long pilgrimage. ‘To meet a man whom one 
knows and loves, in a strange and foreign land, is like 
being restored to one’s country. We experienced this in 
the house of M. Baudin, and the pleasant hours I spent in 
conversing with him in the evenings, by the light of his 
lamp, are engraven in my memory and my heart, and are 
among the most agreeable recollections of my travels. 

M. Baudin is one of those rare men whom nature has 
fitted for every thing. He possessed a shrewd and clear 
mind, a firm and upright heart, and indefatigable activity. 
He is alike at home, in Europe, in Asia, in Paris, or in 
Damascus, on Jand, or on sea. He can accomodate him- 
self to any place, and he finds happiness every where, 
because his mind is resigned like that of the Arab, to the 
great law which forms the basis both of Christianity and 
Islamism, viz., submission to the will of God; and‘also 
because he is animated by that ingenious activity of 
mind, which is the second soul of the European. His 
language, his person, and his manners, all bear the im- 
Pression which his fortune has stamped upon them. 
To hear him conversing about France and the passing 
events of Europe, he might be taken for a man just 
arrived from Paris: to see him in the evening reclining 
on his divan, between a merchant from Bassora, and a 
Turkish pilgrim from Bagdad, smoking his pipe or his 
narguilé, indolently passing his fingers over the amber 
beads of an oriental chaplet, a turban drawn over his 
forehead, and slippers on his feet, uttering a word in 
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grim returning from Mecca. 


and the habits of his life. ‘The conventional and uniform 
customs adopted by the man who leads a regular and 
monotonous life in his own country, are moulds which 
give a diminished impress to every thing. 
sophy, religion, character, all are more enlarged, 
just and accurate in the man who has seen nature and 
Traveling sup- 


more 


society under various points of view. 
plies an optic for the material and intellectual universe. 
To travel in search of wisdom, was a sort of proverb 
among the ancients; but it is not understood among us. 
They traveled not merely in search of unknown dogmas 
and lessons of philosophy, but to see and to judge every 
thing. For my part [ am constantly struck with the 
narrow and petty view we take of the institutions and 
customs of foreign nations ; and if my mind has been 
enlarged—if my views have been extended—if I have 
learned to tolerate things by understanding them, I owe 
all these advantages to my frequent changes of scene 
and points of view. ‘To study past ages in history, men 
by traveling, and God in nature—this is the grand school. 
We study every thing in our miserable books, and com- 
pare every thing with our petty local habits. And who 
have made our habits and our books!) Men who knew 
as little as ourselves, 
Let us live, see and travel? The world is a book of 
which we turn a page at every step. How little must 
he know who has turned but one page! 


DAMASCUS, 
April 2d, 1833. 

Dressed in the Arabic costume, I this morning tra- 
versed the principal quarters of Damascus, accompanied 
only by M. Baudin, for we were fearful that the appear- 
ance of a numerous party of strangers would attract 
attention to us. We passed a considerable time in ex- 
ploring the dark, dirty, and tortuous streets of the 
Armenian quarter. 
the most miserable villages of our provinces. 


shutters painted red. The low doors look like the en- 
trances to stables, and they are almost 
obstructed by a heap of dirt and a pool of water. Wel} 


aa 
he prin-| 


invariably | 


entered some of these houses, which belong to t 
cipal Armenian merchants, and I was astonished at their | 
internal richness and elegance. Having made our way | 
into the door, and passed through an obscure corridor, | 
we found ourselves in a court-yard, ornamented with| 
superb marble fountains, and shaded by one or two syca-| 
mores or Persian willows. ‘Uhis court is paved with 
large slabs of polished stone or marble. Vines grow up 
the walls, which are likewise faced with white and black 
marble. Five or six doors with marble steps, and orna-| 
mented with arabesque sculpture, lead to saloons which | 
are occupied by the different members of the family. 
male and female. ‘These rooms are large, with vaulted | 
roofs, and have a great many small high windows to 
admit the free entrance of the external air. Almost all} 
are divided into two compartments ; the first, which is 
lower than the other, is occupied by the servants and| 
slaves. The second compartment is elevated by a few} 
steps, and separated from the lower one by a balustrade | 
of marble or cedar wood, exquisitely carved. In general, } 
one or two fountains, or jets-d’ean, are playing in the| 
centre, or in the angeles of the room. Round these foun- 
tains are vases of flowers; and tame swallows and doves 
perch on the edges of the basins and drink the water. 
The walls of these rooms are faced with marble up to a] 
certain height, beyond which they are covered with stucco, ! 
painted in arabesque patterns of a thousand colours, and 
frequently finished by elaborate gilt mouldings. The 
furniture consists of magnificent Persian or Bagdad e¢ 

pets, completely covering the marble or eedar wood floor, 
and a great quantity of cushions and matrasses ot silk | 
are lying in the middle of the apartment, and serve as} 
seats or sofas for the members of the family. A divan, 
covered with rich stuff, extends all round the room. 
Women and children are generally sitting or lying upon 
it, engaged in different occupations. Cradles for young 








about every quarter of an hour, on the price of coffee or 
3 


infants are on the floor among the carpets aud cushions. 


furs, he would be taken for a slave merchant, or a_pil- 
No man’s education and 
views can be enlarged unless he has traveled much; un- 
less he has changed twenty times his modes of thinking 


‘Taste, philo- 


Let us open the book of books!) 


It has all the appearance of one of}sisting of pieces of gold and pear 

The walls} mingled 

of the houses are built of mud, and are pierced, on the} gold is worn on the crown of tl 

side next the street, with small grated windows, having V 
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The master of the house has, usually, one of these apart- 
ments for himself; there he receives the visits of stran- 
We generally found him seated on his divan, his 
a sheet of 


fers, 
writing case lying on the ground by his side, 
paper lying on his knee, or in his lett hand, writing and 
calculating ; for commerce is the occupation and the ge- 
nius of the inhabitants of Damascus. Wherever we 
went to return the visits which had been paid to us on 
the preceding day, we were invariably received with 
}courtesy and cordiality by the master of the house. He 
| ; sorbets, and conducte d 
us to the saloon occupied by the women. The high 
| Opinion I had formed of the beauty of the Syrian fe- 
}males, and my vivid recollections of the charms of the 





poe red for us pipes, cotlee, and 


women of Rome and Athens, all vanished at sight of the 
Armenian women, and the young girls of Damascus. 
We every where saw features so exquisitely pure and 
delicate, that the pencil of the most expert European 
artist could scarcely render justice to them:—eyes in 
which the serene light of the soul is diffused in a sombre 
azure tint, and with a softness of expression which I 
never saw in any eyes before,—complexions so transpa- 
rent, that they vic with the most exquisite tints of the 
rose-leaf,—the teeth, the smile, the grace of form and 
motion, the clear and silvery voice, all is in harmony in 
these beautiful creatures. They converse with elegance 
and modest reserve ; but without embarrassment, and, as 
jif accustomed to the admiration which they inspire. 
}'They seem to preserve their beauty to an advanced age. 
This may be attributable to the climate, and the peaceful 
lives they icad in the bosom of their families, where mind 
and body are not worn out by the artificial passions of 
society. In almost all the families which I visited, I 
found the mother as beautiful as her daughters; though 
the latter were not more than fifteen or sixteen years of 
age. ‘They marry at twelve or thirteen. ‘The dress of 
jthese women is the most elegant that we had yet seen 
were adorned with a profusion 
ted 

plaits on 





in the Fast. Their heads 
lof hair, which, mingled with flowers, was tw! 
phen over the forehead, and then fell in long 
Ornaments, con- 


several 


leach side of the neck and shoulders. 
Is, were sometimes 
with the hair, and a little calot of wrought 
he head. ‘The bosom is 
ery slightly covered with a small bodice, with wide open 
; gold and silver, 
» the 


pers without 


sleeves, made of silk, embr vider d with 
wide white trowsers desc¢ nd in fulness t ancle, and 
on their feet they wear yellow morocco sliy 


stockings. <A long robe of < of some In int colour, 
descending from the shoulders, is open in front, and con- 
fined round the waist by a girdle, or sash, with long ends. 
I could not avert my eyes from these beautiful and grace- 
ful women. Our visits and conversations were every 
where prolonged, and [ found them as amtal le as they 


dre Ss, and 





The customs of Europe, 


are beautiful. | ! 
t, were in 


the habits of the women of the We 
the subjects of conversation. ‘They did not scem to envy 


the lives of our women, and, on ol 


ceneral 


serving the grace, the 
simplicity, the amiability, the serenity of mind and heart 
which they preserve in the seclusion of their domestic 
life, it would be difficult to say what they could envy in 
our women who mingle with the world, and who, in the 


turmoil of society, waste in a few years their beauty, 


their minds, and their health. The Armenian women 
occasionally visit each other, aud they are not ¢ ntirely 
excluded from the society of th t that associa- 
tion is confined to a few young male relatives or friends, 
among whom, with due consideration to inclination and 
family interests, a husband is selected for them at a very 
early age. When this choice is made, the bridegroom is 


permitted to frequent the house like a son, and to take 
part in all the amusements of the family. 

I was introduced to the chief of the Armenians at 
Ibra- 


Damascus—a very clever and well-informed man. 


him has appointed him to represent his ¢ 


} 1 


the municipal council, by which the city 


niryimen in 


s at present 








governed. ‘This man, thouch he has never been out of 
Damascus, has the most enlightened and accurate views 
on the polities of Europe, on the general advancement 
of human intelligence, on the transformation of modern 


governments, and the probable state of future civilisation. 


tage 
I never met in Europe a man whose opinions 


| on these 
[ was the more 


subjects were more just and sensible. 


l } 
inguaue besides his own, 


surprised at this, as the only 
with which he was acquainted, were Latin and Greek ; 
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consequently, he had never read the journals and other 
publications of the West, in which the que 
within the reach of even those 


mentioned are placed 


who often discuss them withowt understanding them. 
Neither had he ever « nyoye d the Oj portunity of convers- 
ing with well-informed men from our part of the world 
Damascus ts shut out from all connection with 


The Armenian [ speak of has gained all his 


—tfor 
Europe. 
information from geographical charts, and 
of some great historical and political events which have 
reached him, and which his natural shrewdness of mind 


the accounts 


has enabled him to comprehend and to reflect upon, I 
was quite delighted with this man, and [ passed a good 
with him. He has 
and every 


part of the morning in conversing 
promised to come and see me this evening, 
day during my stay at Damascus. He foresees, as I do, 


all that Providence has prepared for the East and the 


West, by the inevitable intermingling of these two parts | 


of the world; mutually giving to each other space, ac- 
This Armenian has a daughter, 
vears of age, one of the girls I ever 
Her mother, who is still young, is, likewise, 
He presented to me his son, a lad of twelve 
old, on whose education he bestows great attention. 


tivity, and imformation. 
fourteen loveliest 
beheld, 
very pretty. 
years 

‘You should send him to Europe,” said I, “ and give 
him that education you regret the want of yourself. I 
will take charge of him.” 

“ Alas!” replied the Armenian, « 
of doing so; 
place in the state of the 
render to my son if I were to raise him, by his know- 


I have often thought 
but if great changes should not yet take 
Fast, what service should I 


ledge, above the age and the country in which he is des- 
tined to live? What would 
turning hither with the information, the manners, and 
the taste for liberty, he has acquired in Europe? If one 
never to have known any 


he do in Damascus on re- 


must be a slave, it is better 
thing but slavery.” 

Having made this round of visits, we quitted the 
] is separated from 


Armenian quarter of the city, which 








another quarter by a gate closed every evening. We 
entered a street broader and cleaner than those throug! 

which we had hitherto passed. It contained the palaces 
of the principal agas of Damascus, ‘These are the 
nobles of the country. The facades of their palaces, 
which looked to the street, are like the long walls of pri- 
sons or hospitals. "They are built of mud and have few 

or no Windows.  Tfere and there a large door opens into | 
a court yard, and under the shade of the door a num- 
ber of roms, servants, and black slaves were lying. | 

visited two of these aeas, friends of M. Baudin. The 
interior of their | alaces wa Sup rb. First, there was a) 
spacious court-yvard ornamented with superb jets-d’ear, 
and shaded by trees. The saloons were still more richly 

furnished than those of the Armenians. ‘The decora- 
tions of some of them cost as much as one hundred 


Nothing more magnificent could be 
They are all fitted up in the Arabian 


thousand piastres, 


seen In Murope, 


style. Some of the palaces contain eight or ten of these 
splendid saloons. The agas of Damascus are, in gene- 
ral, descendants or sons of pachas, and they lavish on 


the decorations of their palaces the treasures acquired 
by their fathers, It is the nepotism of Rome under 
nother form. They hold 
the principal employment of the city under the pachas, 
leputed bv the grand Thev have vast terrilo- 
Pal possessious Their 
luxury consisis in palaces, gardens, horses, and wemen. 
Atasignal from the pacha their heads are struck off, 
and then thetr palaces, their gardens, their women, and 
their horses, pass into the hands of some new favourite 
of fortune. Such a system naturally invites to enjoy- 
ment and resignation :—voluptuousness and fatalism are 
the two necessary results of Eastern despotism. 

The two agas, whom I have visited, received me with 
the most pertect politeness. The brutal fanaticism of 
the common people of Damascus does not extend to the 
higher classes. ‘They know that I am a European travel- 
ler, and they believe me to be a secret ambassador, sent 
to collect information for the sovereigns of Europe rela+ 
tive to the disputes between the Turks and Ibrahim. I 
expressed to one of the aguas my wish to see his finest 


ae 
hese agas are numerous. 


( stentor, 


in the villazes round Damascus, 


horses, 


and to purchase some if he would consent to sell 
He immediately desived his son, accompanied by 
vast stable, where he has 


Desert of 


them. 
1 erovin, to conduct me vo hi 


thirty or forty olf the finest horses from: the 
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Palmyra. Tnever beheld such superb animals. They 
| 2 . . 
hich and of a dark gray or whitish gray colour. 


were vi r 1 
Their manes were like black silk, eyes of a dark chest- 
! nut colour, broad and flat shoulders, and necks and chests 


as graceful as those of the swan. When these horses saw 
me enter the stable, and heard me speak a foreign Jan- 
guage, they turned their heads, and trembled and neighed. 
They expressed their astonishment and fear by oblique 
}and timid glances, and by a curling of their nostrils, 
| which gave to their beautiful heads an extraordinary ex- 
| pression of intelligence. I already had occasion to re- 
|mark that the intellect of animals in Syria is much more 
| prompt and developed than in Europe. A group of the 
| faithful, surprised in a mosque by a Christian, could not 
iby their attitades and countenances have more forcibly 
| expressed indignation and alarm, than did these horses 
jon seeing a stranger’s face, and hearing an unknown 
tongue. I examined them. They were led into the 
jcourt-yard, but I could not decide on which [ should fix 
| my choice, for the y were all remarkable for beauty. At 
jlength I decided on a young white three-year-old stallion, 
which seemed to me the very pearl of all the horses of 
jthe desert. The price was a good deal debated between 
M. Baudin and the aga, but at length fixed at six thou- 
sand piastres, which [ paid over to the aga. The horse 
|had been brought from Palmyra, where it had been but a 
| short time, and the Arab who had sold it to the aga had 
received for it five thousand piastres and a magnificent 
mantle of silk interwoven with gold. The animal, like 
all Arabian horses, bore his genealogy on his neck, sus- 
| pended in a bag, together with several amulets, to pre- 
serve him from the influence of the evil eye. : 
We looked through the bazars of Damascus; the 
grand bazar is about half a league in length. They all 
|consist of long streets, covered with timber-work, at a 
|considerable height, and lined with shops, stalls, maga- 
| zines, and cotfee-houses ; the shops are narrow but ra- 
| ther deep; the dealer is squatted upon his heels in front, 
|his pipe in his mouth, and his narguil beside him. The 
magazines are replete with merchandise of all kinds, and 
labove all, with stuffs from India, which are brought to 
| Damascus by the caravans of Bagdad. Barbers are 
lively, inviting the passers-by to have their hair cut, or 
ibe shaved ; and their stalls are always full of people. 

| <A crowd, as numerous as that thronging the galleries 
lof the Palais Royal, is all day to be seen traversing the 
grand bazar. But the covp-d’ail presented by this 
lerowd is infinitely more picturesque. There are agas, 
fclothed in long garments of crimson silk, stuffed with 
}martin-skin—their sabres or poniards enriched with 
| diamonds suspended from their girdles. These have 
‘each five or six followers—servants or slaves—who march 


lsilently behind them, bearing their pipes and narguils. 
‘the day, upon divans placed outside the coflee-houses 
| constructed on the borders of the brooks that run through 
‘the town, which divans are shaded by fine plantains, 
| Here they smoke, and chat with their friends, and this 
jforms the sole means of communication, excepting the 
mosque, enjoyed by the inhabitants of Damascus. Here 
are concocted, alinost in silence, the frequent revolutions 
which convulse that capital. ‘lhe mute fermentation is 
suppressed for some time, and then bursts forth at the 
moment when least expected. The people fly to arms 
under the conduct of any leader whatsoever, and the 
| goverument passes, for a brief time, into the hands of the 
victor. ‘The conquered are either put to death, or escape 
into the deserts of Balbec or Palmyra, where they are 
sheltered by independent tribes. 

To return to the bazar. Officers and soldiers belong- 
ing to the Pacha of Egypt, dressed nearly in the Eu- 
ropean fashion, drag their sabres along the pavement. 
We encountered several who accosted us in the Italian 
tongue. They are obliged to be on their guard at Da- 
mascus, for the people view them with horror. Every 
night there is a risk of a commotion breaking out. 
Scherit-Bey, one of the most able men in the service of 
Mechemet-Ali, commands them, and governs the town 
very minutely. He has formed an encampment of ten 
thousand men outside the walls, on the banks of the 
river, and established a garrison in the castle; he himself 
inhabits the seraglio. Intelligence of the least check 
sustained by Ibrahim in Syria, would be the signal for a 
general rising, and for a deadly struggle at Damascus. 
The thirty thousand Armenian Christians who dwell in 





|'I'hey are accustomed to seat themselves, during part of 


the city are in a state of considerable alarm, and wouk{ 
most probably be massacred, should the Turks get the 
upper hand, ‘The Mussulmans are greatly irritated at 
the equality which Ibrahim has established between them 
and the Christians, many of whom abuse this moment 
of tolerance by insulting their enemies, and by a viola. 
tion of their usages which is well calculated to exaspe- 
rate their fanaticism. M. Baudin holds himself ready, at 
the first warning, to seck refuge at Zarkley. 

The Arabs of the Great Desert, as well as those of 
Palmyra, muster strong in the city and abound in the 
bazar. Their dress consists simply of a large cloak of 
white wool, in which they envelope themselves, forming 
a drapery not unlike that seen on the statues of the 
ancients. ‘Their complexion is tanned, their beard black, 
their eyes ferocious. They form groups before the shops 
of the tobacco merchants. Their horses, always saddled 
and bridled, are made fast in the streets and in the squares, 
They despise both Turks and Egyptians; but in case of 
a revolt, would march against the troops of Ibrahim. 
That chief has not been enabled to exclude them more 
than two days from Damascus, though he marched him- 
self with his artillery against them during his progress to 
that city. ‘hey are at present, as I have said, his ene- 
mies. 

Every species of commerce and industry has its ap. 
pointed quarter in the bazars. Yonder are the armourers, 
whose shops are, however, far from presenting any of 
those splendid and renowned arms which one reads of 
with respect to the ancient commerce of the Levant. 
The fabrication of the celebrated sabres, if ever it existed 
in Damascus, is completely lost and forgotten ; none are 
produced now but of the commonest temper; and one 
mects with nothing at the shops of the armourers, but 
old weapons, «!most good for nothing. I vainly sought 
for a sabre or poniard of the valued ancient temper. 
Such sabres, however, are occasionally brought from 
Khorassan, a province of Persia—and even there they 
are no longer fabricated. A certain number exists, 
which pass from owner to owner, like precious relics, 
and which are of inestimable value. The blade of that 
which was presented to me had cost the pacha five thou. 
sand piastres. The ‘Turks and Arabs, who estimate these 
blades more highly than diamonds, would give all they 
had in the world for such a weapon. Their looks 
sparkled with enthusiasm and delight when they saw 
mine, and the expression upon their features amounted 
almost to adoration of so perfect an instrument of death. 

The jewellers have neither art nor taste in the arrange- 
ment of their pearls and other precious stones, of which, 
nevertheless, they possess an immense quantity. All the 
riches of orientals are of a species calculated for indi- 
viduals of erratic and unsettled habits. There are great 
numbers of goldsmiths among them, who, however, 
make but little display of their treasures, all being en- 
closed in small cabinets, which they open whenever a 
jewel is required. 

The saddlers are perhaps the most numerous and most 
ingenious artisans to be found in the bazars. Nothing 
in Europe can equal the taste, the gracefulness, or the 
richness of those splendid trappings which they make 
for the horses of Arab chiefs or of the agas of the land. 
The saddle is fabricated of velvet or silk bordered with 
gold and with pearls. The collar of red morocco, which 
in broad fringes falls over the horse’s chest, is adorned 
with buttons of gold and silver, and tufts of pearls. The 
bridle, infinitely more elegant than ours, is also invari- 
ably of morocco of different colours, decorated with 
points of silk or of gold. All these articles are at the 
same time much lower in price than those fabricated in 
Europe. I purchased two of these magnificent bridles 
for a hundred and twenty piastres, about fifty franes. 
But the dealers in eatables are those whose stores ex- 
hibit most order, elegance, and cleanness, and are in fact 
altogether most attractive to the eye. Their shops are 
set out in front with a multitude of baskets filled with 
vegetables of different kinds, dried fruits, and vegetable 
seeds, whose names I know not, but whose glossy surface 
presents a beautiful variety of form and colour, shining 
like pebbles newly thrown up by the sea. Sundry kinds 
of bread, of every size and every quality, are likewise 
displayed outside the shops, with muffins and similar 
preparations, calculated for different hours of the day 
and different kinds of repast; they are vended hot, like 





vur pustry, and have a delicious flavour. I have, in truth, 
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any varicties of pastry as at Damascus, ture, accompanied by an immense cavalcade two leagues 
and it cost scarcely any thing. distance from the town. 

‘There are restaurateurs also, who provide dinners for} In the centre of the great bazar of Damascus, I found 
the merchants, or promenaders of the bazar, They | the most beautiful khan of the Bast, that of Hassad Pacha. 
furnish, however, neither table nor cloth ; but present on |It exhibits an immense cupola, whose boldly constructed 
skewers little pieces of meat about the size of a walnut, |arch reminds one of that of St. Peter’s at Rome. It is 
and baked in an oven. The customer bears the savoury | equally supported by granite pillars. Behind these pil- 
morsels away upon certain of the muffins before men- | lars are magazines of stores, and flights of steps conduct- 
tioned, and eats them with finger and thumb. The nu-/ing to the upper stories, where the chambers of the 
merous fountains of the bazar furnish the sole liquid to} merchants are situated—each of whom, of any consider- 
wash down this Arab feast. A man might board him-|ation, hires one of these rooms, depositing there the most 
self plentifully at Damascus for two piastres, or about | valuable of his merchandise, and his books. Guards are 
ten sous per day. The natives generally spend but half} on the watch both day and night, to ensure the security 
this sum upon their food. One might hire a beautiful! of the khan; large stables are provided for the horses 
house for from two to three hundred piastres a year. In| belonging to travellers or to caravans; beautiful fountains 


never seen so m 


fine, with an income of three or four hundred franes, a | spout forth refreshing streams around the khan; and in|} 


truth, it may almost be denominated the commercial ex- 
jchange of Damascus. ‘The gate of the khan of Hassad 
Pacha, which opens upon the bazar, is one of the richest 


man might live at his ease—and it is the same throughovt 
all Syria. 

Proceeding through the bazar, we reach the quarter 
occupied by the manufacturers of chests and trunks,/ specimens of Moresque architecture, as well in concep- 
which is a very considerable branch of industry ; for all Ition as in all its details, and one of the most striking in 
the moveable furniture of an Arab family consists in two | point of effect, to be seen in the world. ‘The Arabian 
or three trunks, wherein they stow their clothes and |style of architecture may there be recognised in its full 
their trinkets. The greater part of these chests are made | perfection. Nevertheless, this editice has been built 
of cedar wood, painted red, and they exhibit devices} within the last forty years. A people who possess archi- 
worked in gold nails. Several of these devices are, in-| tects capable of designing, and workmen capable of exe- 
deed, admirably sculptured in relief, and covered elegantly 
and ingeniously with arabesques. I bought three of these | cannot be characterised as dead to the arts. 





leuting, such a monument as the khan of Hassad Pacha, 
These khans 
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threaten to change the entire aspect of the East. Me- 
hemet Ali has indeed opposed a momentary barrier to 
their encroachments; but Waehabism still subsists and 
propagates itselfin the three Arabias; and on the first 
opportunity these purifiers of Islamism will extend them- 





selves as far as Jerusalem, Damascus, and even Egypt. 
Thus, human creeds are overturned even by the very same 
means that were used to propagate them. Nothing is 
impenetrable to the progressive light of reason, that gra- 
| dual but incessant revelation of humanity. Mahomet 
jissued from the same deserts with the Wahabites, to over- 





lturn idols and establish the pure worship, undefiled by 
Aboul-Wahiab comes 
jin his turn, and striking at popular credulity, aims at re- 
{calling Mahometanism to pure reason. Each succeeding 
jage lifts a corner of the veil which hides the great pre- 
sence of the God of gods, and discovers him behind, un- 
ider all those symbols which characterise him—alone, 


| . . ° ° e 
jeternal, evident throughout nature, and imprinting his 
| 


sacrifices, of one immaterial God. 


oracles upon the conscience. 


Damascus, April 3d. 
We passed the day in traversing the city, and its ba- 
zars. Remembrances of St. Paul are always present to 
the Christian of Damascus. The ruins of the house are 
still visible, from whence he eseaped during night, let 


down in a basket. Damascus was one of the first spots 





| : < as I 
| wherein he sowed the seeds of that faith which has since 


trunks, and despatched them by the caravan of T'ara-/are generally built by wealthy pachas, who bequeath | changed the world—and these seeds fructified there rapid- 


bourlous. The odour of cedar wood, in fact, is ex- 'them to their families, or to the cities which they are de- 
panded throughout every bazar; and the atmosphere of |sirous to enrich. ‘They yield great revenues. 

these places, in which are mingled the thousand different | A little farther off, I saw, within a gate opening upon 
perfumes exhaled from the shops of spice-sellers, drug- 
gists, venders of perfumed gems and amber, trunk mak-|of the town. 
ers, cabinet makers, or coffee sellers, together with that } Damascus. 
of pipes unceasingly pouring forth their clouds of smoke, | the church of the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem—heavy, 
reminded me altogether of the impression which I expe-| vast, and of that Byzantine style of architecture, which 


The building seemed to be of the period of | 


rienced the first time I visited Florence, where the manu- | imitates while it degrades the Grecian, and appears to be | 


factories or cypresswood filled the streets with an odour|constructed of ruins. he large doors of the mosque 
extremely similar. | 
Scherif-Bey, governor of Syria for Mehemet Ali, left 
Intelligence having arrived during | Christian profanes the mosque, as they term it, by enter- 
‘ing therein. We are only permitted to stop a moment | 
jor two in the court-yard, on pretence of quenching our) 
| 


Damascus this day. 
the night of the victory of Konia gained by Ibrahim 
over the grand vizier, Scherif-Bey, has profited by the 
terror wherewith the news has impressed the Damascenes, | thirst at the fountain. 
to go to Aleppo. He has confided the government of the 

city to an Egyptian general, assisted by a municipal | 

council, the members of which are selected from the} The caravan from Bagdad arrived this day. It com- 
principal merchants of different nations. A camp of! prised three thousand camels, and encamped at the gates 
six thousand Egyptians and three thousand Arabs, is|of the city. I bought several bales of Mocha coflee, such 
stationed at the gates of the town: the coup-’deil pre-|as I cannot procure elsewhere, together with some Indian 
sented by this assemblage is extremely picturesque: tents | 
of all shapes and all colours are raised under the shade of} 
immense fruit trees on the banks of the river, The 
horses, for the most part admirable, are fastened in long 
files stretched from one extremity of the encampment to 
another. Undisciplined Arabs are seen there, in all the 
grotesque diversity of their tribes, arms, and costumes ; 


, 
date. 


Same 


shawls, | 
The caravan from Mecea has been suspended on ac- 
count of the war. ‘The pacha of Damascus is charge dj 
'with its escort. The Wahabites have several times dis-| 
persed it; but Mehemet Ali has driven them back towards | 
|Medina. The last caravan, attacked by the cholera at| 
| Mecca, worn down with fatigue and destitute of water, | 
one party almost rising in appearance to the dignity of/almost wholly perished. No less than forty thousand 
kings or patriarchs, another more resembling brigands of) pilgrims were left behind in the desert! ‘The dust of the | 
the desert. ‘I'he bivouac-fires throw up their azure tint- | desert surrounding Mecea is in fact the dust of men. It 
ed smoke meanwhile, which is trailed by the wind over is hoped that this year the caravan will be more success- | 
the river or over the gardens of Damascus. }ful under the auspices of Mehemet Ali; but ere many | 
I was present at the departure of Scherif-Bey. years have elapsed, the progress of the Wahabites will | 
the principal agas of Damascus, and officers of the jinterdict for ever this pious pilgrimage. | 
ral corps established in and around the town, were as-| The Wahabites may be termed the first reformers of 
sembled at the seraglio. ‘The vast courts encircled by |Mahometanism. <A sage, dwelling in the environs of, 
the dilapidated walls of the castle and palace, were filled | Mecca, and named Aboul-Wahiab, has undertaken to re-| 
with slaves leading or holding the most beautiful horses | store Islamism to its original purity of faith ; to extirpate, 
of the city, richly caparisoned. Scherif-Bey breakfasted | first by the arguments, then by the force, of the Arabs | 
in the interior apartments. I did not enter there, but} converted to his schism, those popular superstitious—the | 
remained with some Egyptian and Italian officers in the | fruit of credulity and imposture—which in time modify | 
paved court. ‘Thence we looked upon the crowd outside ; lall religions; and to construct, out of the religion of the 
saw the agas arrive in companies, and the black slaves! East, a practical and rational Theism. ‘There will be 
pass, bearing upon their heads immense tin vessels, con-| little ingenuity necessary to accomplish this; for Maho- 
taining the several pilaus of the repast. ‘The stud of! met is not believed to be a god, but a being full of the 
Scherif-Bey was likewise set out here, and certainly com-! spirit of God, who promulgated nothing more than th 
prised the very finest animals I had hitherto seen at Da-| unity of God, and charity towards man. Aboul-\\ ahiab 
mascus. They are Turcomanian steeds, of a breed | himself is not taken fora prophet, bot for a man illumined 
infinitely larger and stronger than the Arabian. 'They |by the light of reason. Reason has in this instance mad 
resemble, in fact, great Norman horses, with limbs more | fanaties of the Arabs equally with fraud and sup 
supple and muscular, alighter head, and the eye—large, |They have armed themselves in her name; in her name | 
ardent, fiery, yet gentle—of the eastern steed. They are {have they conquered Mecca and Med ipped the} 
all of a kind of bay colour, with long flowing manes—true | prophet’s worship of the veneration hitherto paid it; and | 
Homeric horses. At noon, Scherif-Bey took his depar- | mustered a hundred thousand armed missionaries w ho| 


All 


seve- 


stition. 


tr 


Vy Str} 








ithe bazar, the great court-yard of the principal mosque | 
It was formerly the church of St. John of | 





were closed by heavy curtains; nor have [ever been able | the region of 
to view the interior, It is at the peril of death that a|'The East is the region of profound meditation—of intui- 
tistenot 
! 


} Armenians or Greeks. $ 


The East is the country of numerous creeds, of 


ly. 
The grand idea which 


prodigies, and of superstitions. 
there fills and expands the imagination of all people, is 
that of religion. ‘Throughout, the manners and laws of 
all the tribes are founded on the religious principle. The 
West has never displayed this—and why? Because they 
are a less noble race—children of barbarians, still savour- 
ing of their origin. These lofty matters are out of place 
in the West, where the lowest of human feelings and 
ideas constantly take precedence of the highest. It is 
cold or of iron—of agitation and noise. 
adoration! But the West marches forward 
: : 1 when religion and reason, which 


with a giant’s step; and 
He ages had s¢ p irated, shall be 


the darkness of the mid 
and in truth, in light ard in love, 
| rit ciple shall germinate on its shores, and 


united there in- spirit 
the religious 
bring forth prodigies of virtue, ef 


So be it! 


civilisation and genius. 


Damascus, Ipril Ath. 


There are thirty thousand Christians at Damascus, and 
forty thousand at Bagdad. Those of Damascus are either 
Some catholic priests are opposed 
to those of the prevailing persuasions, and officiate for 

The ihabitants 
ypt the fashion of 


During 


the members of their own communion. 
tolerate a few catholic monks, who ad 
their costume, and are considered as orientals. 
my stay there I several times saw two Lazarist French 
priests, who inhabit a little convent buried in the poorest 
One of these, called Father 
Ile wasa 
worthy man, pious, well informed, and amiable. He took 
me to his convent, where he gave instruction to the 
The pure love of good 


quarter of the Armenians. 
Poussous, came to pass his evenings with us. 


children of poor Arab Christians. 
for itself alone retains in these deserts men who must 
Father Poussous, 
nevertheless, was serene, resignes From 
by the caravans from Syria, 


constantly feel themselves insecure. 
1, and even gay. 
time to time he received, 
news and assistance from his superiors in France, toge- 
He lent me several of 
; and nothing appeared more strange to me, 


ther with some catholic journals, 


the latter 
than to re 
the quarter of St. Sulpice, on the borders of the desert of 
Bagdad, | ehind Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, in the vici- 
nity of Balbec, in the centre of an immense throng of 


id of the intrigues, political or ecclesiastical, of 


human beings occupied with id nd inter together 
different, and where the nan our great men of the 
present day have never even reached, All ts vanity of 
vanities, except the service of th ost high God! and 
never was I more completely impressed with this truth 
than whilst traveling How insign uit must be that 
witation, the progress of which a sea can stop—that 
fame, the spreading of \ 1 nh can intercept ; 
ithat renown, the object of w i nge tonene « 
even correctly name. Our true unm tality Is vel 
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962 LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY 
ferent from this false and fleeting immortality we are so|Jeave his son as an hostage at Damascus, during the in- 
umixtous to acquire here below. terval. [and my party deliberate upon this proposition. 

We dined to-day with an old Christian of Damascus. | [ strone!y desired to see the ruins of Tedmor; neverthe- 
whose ace ¢ d ninety years, but who still possessed jless, as they appear to be less surprising than those otf 
the full fall bis t ties, physical and moral. This | Balbec, and will take at least ten days to visit and return 
excellent and venerable person bore in his countenance | from, and as my_ wife could not accompany me; as, 
abundant marks of olence, serenity, and virtue,—/ moreover, the time for regaining the seashore at the 
those feelings which smooth the approach to its termina-! point where our vessel will await us, is arrived,—I made 


tion of a pure and pious life. He loaded us with atten-|up my mind to renounce, although with regret, this jour- 
ription, running about for us here and | ney in the desert, and we prepared to depart the third 
Father | day following. - 


tions of eve ry d 
there with all the alacrity of a young man. 
Poussous and his companion, two merchants of Bagdad, Fak ss 
road'to Mecca, | April 6th, 1833. 

completed the tranquil party of the evening, seated on| We left Damascus at eight o’clock a. ™., having tra- 
the divans of M. Baudin, and in the middle of vapours! versed the town and its bazars, which were encumbered 
of to! Heard several injurious murmurs, and 


and a great Persian signor, who was on hi 


We | 


aceo, which perfumed whilst they obscured the by the crowd, 


atmosphere. By the assistance of M. Baudin and M.jendured sundry opprobrious epithets, which were vented 
Mazoyer, my dragoman, we managed to converse with | upon our party in consequence of its being taken for re- 
considerable facility. ‘lhe most perfect cordiality and{cruits about to join Ibrahim. We issued from the city | 
singleness of heart reigned throughout this entire meet-|by a different gate from that whereby we had entered it :| 
ing, amone men from all the extremities of the globe. | followed the course of numerous delicious gardens, by a 
The customs of India and Persia; the recent events at j route which bordered a torrent, and was overshadowed 


Bagdad ; the revolt of the pacha against the porte; these | by superb trees: climbed up the mountain, whence we 
were the chief subjects of our conversation, The mer-| had enjoyed so fine a prospect of Damascus; halted in 
chant of Bagdad had been obliged to fly across the de-jorder to contemplate it again, and bear away a perfect 
sert in forty days, upon his dromedaries, with his trea-'image of it. I understand that Arabian traditions repre- 
sures and two young Franks. He was impatiently await-| sent this city and its neighbourhood to form the site of 
ing news of his brother, of whose safety he was appre-|the lost Paradise ; and certainly I should think that no 
hensive; and a letter from this brother was brought him | place upon earth was better calculated to answer one’s 
d He had been fortunate enough to}idea of Eden. The vast and fruitful plain, with the 
eseape his perils, and would arrive with the rear guard|seven branches of the blue stream which irrigates it; 
of the caravan which was shortly expected. Our com-j|the majestic framework of the mountains ; the glittering 
panion shed tears of joy on reading this. We wept with | lakes which reflect the heaven upon the earth ; its geo- 
him—both from sympathy, and from thinking of the dif-! graphical situation between the two seas; the perfection 
ght have to encounter ourselves. These of the climate ;—every thing indicates that Damascus 

time by eyes which might never|has atleast been one of the first towns that,were ever built 
again gaze on each other round the hearth of a common by the children of men—one of the natural halts of 


uring our interview, 


ficulties we mi 


tears, shed at the same 


friend—in the midst of a city wherein we were but pass-|fugitive humanity in primeval times. It is in fact one 
ing strangers —these tears, [ say, softened our hearts | of those sites pointed out by the hand of God for a city 
still further, and we felt the emotions of actual friend-|—a site predestined to sustain a capital, like Constanti- 
ship towards men whose names even were destined soon! nople. These are perhaps the only two cities which 
to perish from our remeinbrance. feould not possibly have taken their post in an empire 


\{rom arbitrary selection ; but which were palpably indi- 
April Ath, 1833. | cated by the configuration of the places. So Jong as 
There was a terrible storm during the night. The the earth shall bear empires upon her surface, Damascus 
lofty chambers in which we slept, having numerous un-| will continue to be a great city, and Stamboul the me- 
glazed windows, trembled like a vessel in a squall. The |tropolis of the world. On emerging from the desert, and 
rain has, in some few instances, dissolved the roof of|entering on the plains of Calo-Syria, and the valleys of 
mud which form the terraces above these chambers, and) Galilee, the caravans of India need repose—and_ they 
Fortunately our mattrasses were | find a spot of enchantment at Damascus. Commerce is 
placed upon platforms raised from the ground by large |there upheld by industry. Damascus is, like Lyons, one 
The bed-clothes sheltered us, but in| vast manufactory. Its population, according to some, 
the morning we found our garments floating about the | reaches four hundred thousand souls ; according to others, 
These heavy storms are frequent at Damas-| only two hundred thousand. I cannot decide, and in- 
cus, and sometimes overturn houses whose foundations | deed it is impossible to do so: one can only conjecture. 
are not laid in marble, ‘Phe climate is cold and humid |In the East, there is no exact census taken, and the tra- 
during the winter months, Snow falls abundantly inj veller can only judge by the eye. By the extent of the 
the mountains. ‘This last winter half of the bazars|crowd which inundates the streets and bazars, by the 
have been penetrated by the weight of the snows, and jnumber of armed men who issue from the houses on the 
the roads rendered impassable during two months. The | least signal of revolution or tumult, and the extent of 
heats of summer, on the other hand, are, it is said, in-| ground which the houses cover, I should myself be in- 
supportable, Up to the present time we have experienced | clined to believe, that those who are enclosed within the 
nothing of this. Almost every evening we light brasiers,} city walls might number between three and four hun- 
called in this country mangales. dred thousand souls. But if we do not limit the town 
I bought another Arab stallion of a Bedouin whom I | thus arbitrarily—if we include in the aggregate of its 
met at the gate of the city. IT followed this cavalier, and | population those who inhabit the immense faubourgs and 
contrived te enter upon a bargain with him in a manner | villages which are confounded to the eye with the houses 
at once appropriate and natural, ‘Vhis animal, smaller! and gardens of this enormous assemblage of human be- 
in size than that I had purchased of the aga, is yet/ings, I should think that the territory of Damascus 
‘tronger and of a more rare colour, namely, that of the! might nourish a million. I cast a lingering look upon 
Ile is of a race whose name signifies king | it, with internal prayers for the welfare of M. Baudin, 
of the hough. I got him for four thousand piastres, and | and the other excellent men who protected and enlivened 
mounted, in order to try his paces, He is not so gentle | our sojourn there ; and then, a few paces of our steeds 
as my other Arabian steed. His disposition seems, in| withdrew from our sight for ever even the tips of its 
fact, savage and intractable, but he appears indefatigable. !trees, and of its minarets. 
I shall have ‘Pedmor (which is the Arab name of Pal-| The Arab who walked beside my horse pointed out to 
myra, and given by me to the horse I bought of the}me, on the horizon, a large lake which glittered at the 
aga) led by one of my sa/s on foot; while I shall mount |foot of a mountain ; and he related to me a history con- 
Scham during the route. Scham is the Arabian name | nected therewith, of which at the time I understood only 
of Damascus. a few words, but which my dragoman afterwards inter- 
A chief of the tribe of the Bedouins of Palmyra, | preted. 
whom M. Baudin had summoned, is arrived here. He! ‘There was a herdsman, whose business it was to tend 
is charged to conduct me to Palmyra, and to bring me!camels upon the borders of this lake, which belonged to 
back sate and sound, on condition however that I shall|the inhabitants of a desert district of this high mountain. 


inundated the floors. 
Damascus chests. 


chambers. 


' 
peach tree, 


LAND. 


ed that the water of the lake escaped by a subterranean 
channel, which he closed with a huge stone, but at the 
same time let fall therein his shepherd’s staff. Some time 
after, a stream dried up in one of the provinces of Persia, 
The sultan, seeing this part of his dominions threatened 
with famine by want of water to irrigate the land, con- 
sulted the sages of his empire, and by their advice sent 
emissaries into all the surrounding countries to discover 
in what manner the source of his river had been diverted 
or dried up. ‘These messengers carried with them the 
shepherd’s staff, which the subterranean channel had 
brought to light. The herdsman chanced to be at Da- 
mascus when the emissaries arrived there ; he recollected 
the staff which he bad accidentally lost, approached, and 
recognised it to be the same which they held in their 
hands.—“ What will the sultan bestow epon the man 
who will restore to him his flood?” demanded he. 

«The sultan,” replied the messengers, “ will bestow 
on him the band of his daughter, and half his domin- 
ions.” 

« Depart then,” rejoined the herdsman, “and _ before 
you can regain the sultan’s court, the lost stream shall 
flow again through the land of Persia, and rejoice his 
royal heart.” 

The herdsman repaired to the mountain, rolled bac! 
the block of stone, and the waters, resuming their course 
through the secret channel, filled anew the bed of the im 
portant river, The sultan hereupon despatched  fres 
ambassadors, who conveyed his daughter under their esco 
to the fortunate herdsman, who was also gifted with ha’ 
the provinces of the empire. 

These marvelous traditions are preserved with entire 
faith among the credulous Arab populations; not one in- 
dividual doubts them, because, in fact, the imagination 
doubts nothing. 


April 7th. 


I encamped last evening under the brow of a lofty 
mountain, after eight hours’ march through a country, 
hilly, naked, sterile, and cold. We were overtaken by a 
caravan less numerous than our own. It was that of 
the Cadi of Damascus, sent every year from Constanti- 
nople, and who was on_ his return thither, to embark at 
Alexandretta. His wives and family traveled in a kind 
of double basket, poised upon the back of a mule; one 
woman and several little children occupying each half of 
the receptacle, the whole being covered up. This cara- 
van passed us and proceeded to encamp much farther on. 

A rough journey of ten hours’ march in severe cold, 
and through valleys completely deserted. We traversed, 
for one whole hour, the bed of a torrent, wherein large 
masses of stone, rolled down from the mountains, inter- 
cepted every instant the progress of ourhorses. I mount- 
ed for an hour or two my fine steed, Tedmor, in order to 
give rest to Scham. In spite of having undergone two 
days of so fatiguing a route, this magnificent animal 
sprang forward like a gazelle over the rocky footing of 
the desert. In a moment he outstripped the fleetest 
coursers of the caravan. He is gentle and intelligent as 
a swan, of which he has both the whiteness and the 
grace. I will carry him to Europe, together with Scham 
and Saide. As soon as I alighted, he escaped me, and 
bounded on to rejoin the Arab, called Mansours, who 
tends and leads him. He reclined his head on his 
shoulders like a fond spaniel; there is, indeed, as perfect 
a fraternity between the Arab and his horse, as there is 
between us and the dog. Mansours and Daher, my two 
principal Arab sais, whom I had brought from the envi- 
rons of Baireut, and who had now been in my service a 
year, are the most faithful and gentle of domestics; stea- 
dy, indefatigable, sagacious, attached to their masters and 
their steeds, always ready to encounter with us an im- 
pending peril,—whkat might not an able leader achieve 
with such a race of men! If I had one quarter of the 
wealth of a banker of Paris or London, I would renovate 
in ten years the face of Syria; all the elements of re- 
generation are there; nothing is wanted but a hand to 
unite and arrange them, an eye to select a foundation, and 
a will to guide a people ! ' 


I slept in a kind of hostelry, quite isolated, upon a 
plain: the cold was extreme, but we found a little wood, 
and lighted a fire in the low chamber where we spread 
our carpet. Our provisions brought from Damascus 








go alone, and clad as a Bedouin of the desert: he is to] One day, while engaged in watering his herd, he perceiv- 


were exhausted; we therefore kneaded a little barley 
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flour which had been destined for our horses, and eat the | sinking comrade. 


cakes, which were bitter and black. 
At daybreak we departed; and having traveled for 


twelve hours through a barren ond deserted land, arrived }and children of Zarkley was such, that at each instant) expression which bespeaks mild: 


saecnenctiaiat S PILGRIM: —" TO THE 


Mean ohilbe: the Arabs pre ail for mt 


the pilau. ‘The poor bishop had literally nothing more iE 
ithan a shelter to offer us; but the curiosity ef the women 
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The female Greeks of the Morea 
but hard features ; and 


and fiery, want the sweet lancuishing 


sparkle in their eyes. 
and the Isles have fresh looking 
their eves, dark 
ness and sensibility. 


at a small village, where we found a shelter, some fowls, | they y absolutely enc umbered the court, and pushed open| The eyes of the one race may be likened to ardent coals ; 


and a little rice. 


whole day ; we were not above eight hours’ journey from | women. 
the route of the valley of Beka; but we mean to coast it} Arabs at the gate of the court- yard, to interdict their 


by its eastern extremity, much lower down than Balbec. 


Same date. 


Arrived at three o’clock in the afternoon, in sight of | visions for our route, which had been destroyed by the 


the desert of Beka. Our caravan made a hesitating halt. 
The plain, from that point where we stood, even to the 
foot it Lebanon, which uplifts itself like a wall on the 
other side, is one immense lake, in the middle whereof 
several black looking islands emerge, 


places, the tops of trees only rise above the surface.) Damascus and Homs. Itcounts from ei; ght to ten thousand! his humble dwelling. | 


Vast antique ruins crown a hill about three lez 2gues from 
us. How are we to traverse, with no other guide than 
chance, this inundated plain ? Nevertheless, it is necessary 
to move forward without delay. ‘To-morrow we may not 
be able to cross it at all; for the rain continues to descend, 
and the mountain torrents, in all directions, launch their 
streams into hollows. We accordingly marched on, for 
two hours, upon the most elevated plain, which brought 
us towards that hill whereon, as I have said, stood the 
extensive ruins of a temple. ‘These are on our left hand : 
they appeared to be the unknown relics of some city, now 
without name, and which flourished cotemporancously 
with Balbec. Shafts of gigantic columns have rolled down 
the sides of the hill, and lie in the dirt at our feet. The 
day declined, the gain increased, and we had not tine to 
ascend to the temple. 

This hill being passed, we could make no further pro- 
gress, unless in water up to our horses’ knees. At every 
instant, one of our mules slipped and rolled with his load 
of baggage into the deep gulfs, whence our moukres ex- 
tricated them with great difficulty. We made an Arab 
precede us at the distance of twenty paces, in order to 
sound the ground; but, when we had reached the middle 
of the plain, at that point where the stream of Balbec 
hollows its bed, the soil seemed to give way beneath us, 


and it became actually necessary to swim over a space of 


thirty or forty feet. My Arabs, throwing themselves into 
the water, and holding the horses by the head, conveyed 
across my wife and an English femme de chambre, who 
accompanied her. We all at length gained the opposite 
shore. 

Night had now almost completely set in. We hastened 
to cross the rest of the valley, whilst there still remained 
a glimmering of twilight to guide us. We passed near 


one or two ruinous huts, inhabited by a ferocious tribe of 


the Arabs of Balbec. Had they attacked us at this junc- 
ture, we should have been at their mercy; all our arms 
being entirely out of order. The Arabs gazed at us from 
their terraced roofs, but descended not into the morass. 
At the very moment when night positively fell around 
us, the surface of the ground began to rise, and we were 
at length high and dry upon the extreme borders of the 
chain of Lebanon. We guided ourselves towards a re- 
mote light which twinkled at a distance of three leagues, 
from the verge of a mountain; it was, no doubt from the 
town of Zarkley. Overcome with fatigue, half frozen 
with cold, and wet even to our bones, we at last succeeded 
in reaching the first heights upon which rises the town. 
There, on calling over our muster roll, we found that one 
of our friends, M. de Capmas, was missing. We made 
a dead stop ;—we shouted his name; we fired several 
guns ; but still, no answer, We detached two horsemen 
to prosecute the search, and entered ourselves into Zark- 
ley. It took us an hour to coast a river which runs 
round the town, and to find a bridge that crosses it. Our 
jaded horses could scarce keep their footing upon the 
slippery stones of this bridge, abrupt, and without para- 
pet. At length the house of the Greek bishop received 
us. We lighted fires of brambles in the huts which sur- 
round the court. The bishop lent us some mats and 
carpets. We were quite exhausted. The two Arabs, 
who had been sent to seek our friend, returned with him 
in safety. They brought him in half dead, and placed 
him beside the hearth. He slowly revived. We found, 
at the bottom of a trunk, saturated with water, a bottle of 
rum; the bishop provided us with sugar; and we suc- 
ceeded in reanimating with some glasses of punch our 





The rain inundated us during the|the doors of our 


chambers to gaze on the two Frank} 
I was ultimately obliged to station two armed 


entrance, 
The next day, we remained at Zarkley, in order to®et 
our clothes thoroughly dry, and renew the various pro- 





|inundation of the previous evening. 
| Zarkley isa town wholly Christian, and founded a : W | 
jyears since in a mountain gorge upon the side of Le- | 


banon. It owes its rapid and prodigious increase to the 


while, in other | | persecuted families of Arminian and Greek C hristians of| he is reduced, he could offer us nothing besides t 


‘inhabitants, possesses a considerable traffic in silk, and i is | 
augmenting itself every day. Under the protection of the} it 
{Emir Beschir, the sovereign of Lebanon, it is no longer 
|disquieted by the incursions of the tribes of Balbee and 
Anti-Lebanon. The inhabitants, industrious, active, and 
agricultural, till the heights most sedulously that descend 
from the mountain into the plain, and endeavour to turn 
to account even those parts of the desert which lie next 


them. 
The aspect of the town is very extraordinary. It pre- 
lack looking houses built} 





sents a confused assemblage of b 
of earth, without either regularity or 
steep sides of two hillocks separated by a stream. The 


syminctry, on the | 


ravine from whence the stream descends before it flows} 
round the city and through the plain, is a large and deep 
indentation of perpendicular rocks, which part, as it were, 
to give passage to the torrent. It rolls from platform tol | 
platform, forming three: or four cascades in 
| water, which cover all the breadth of these natural pla t-| 
forms or steps. The foam of the torrent} 
wholly envelopes the rocks, ve the noise of the falls re-| 
* Zarkley with a murmur} 
very neat hiouses shine 


sheets of 
successive 


sounds through the streets o 
heavy but continual, Severa ; 
out from amidst the verdure of poplars and lofty vine S| 
above the cascades. Among them is the house of refug 
of our friend M. Baudin, while another is a convent of| 
Maronite monks. 

The river, after having traversed the mansions 
town, which are grouped and suspended in a manner the | 
most grotesque on its precipitous banks, almost ind leed | 
hanging over its bed, proceeds to water the narrow fie lds| 
and meadows below, over which its fluid has been care- 
fully distributed by the townsmen in a thousand rivulets. | 
Curtains, as it were, of tall Persian poplars stretch along| 
its course, and direct the eye, as through a verdant ave- 
nue as far as the desert of Balbee, and the snowy points 
of Anti-Lebanon. Almost all the inhabitants are either} 
Syriac or Damascene Greeks. The houses resemble the 
miserable huts of the peasants of Savoy or Brescia ; vet 
each one has its shop, or workshop, where saddlers, ar- 
mourers, and even watchmakers, pursue, though with 
clumsy tools, their peculiar trades. 

The people themselves appeared to be worthy and 
hospitable. The sight of strangers like us, so far from 
frightening or amazing, seemed to be agrecable to them. 
They offered us all the little services that our situation 
required, and were evidently proud of the degree of pros- 
perity which their town had attained. Zarkley may be 
considered as a kind of appendix to a great commercial 
city, destined, even, one day to vie with Damascus, and 
to rival, in the commercial dealings of its Christian popu- 
lation those of the Mahometan race of the larger reperto-| 


If the death of the Emir Reschir should not de-| n 
Wj 





of the | 





rium. 
of Lebanon under one chief, Zarkley, some twenty ye ‘ars | 
hence, will be the first town of Syria. Other places} 
deteriorate ; but it increases: others sleep ; but it labours. 
The Greck genius every where exhibits the principle of| 
activity which is in the very blood of that lively European 
But the activity of Asiatic Greece is valuable and] 
fruitful; whereas that of Greece of the Morea and the | 
Isles, is only a sterile agitation. ‘lhe air of Asia softe ns} 
| the blood of the Greeks: there, th€y always exhibit a peo- | 
| pleadmirably civilised ; elsewhere, they are frequently b: rr-| 
barians. It is the same with respect to the physical beauty | 
of the race. ‘The Greek women of Asia are chef-d’euvres 
of creation—imagination, grace, and voluptuousness 


race. 








stroy that unity of sway which combines all the powers| a 


wave upon the rocks beneath. 


those of the other, to a lambent flame veiled by humid 


vapours, 


The poor Greek bishop of Zarkley is descended from a 
family of Aleppo, where he passed his carly life amidst 
the elegance and luxurious efleminacy of that city, the 
Athens of Asia; he is, however, here quite an exile, 
without society or ment i resources. His manners have 
preserved that dignity for which the inhabitants of Alep- 
but in the extreme penury to which 
the use of 
We spoke Hali him. I 


five hundred piastres for 


po are re markable ; 
wm with 
pre sented him, at parting, with 
the use of the poor of his district—or of himself, for he 
seemed in a most wretched condition. Some Arabian 
and Greek books lying in confusion about his room, and 
an old trunk, containing his magnificent furred cloak and 
his episcopal robes, comprised his whole riches. 

I took guides at Zarkley to enable me to ptss to Le- 
banon by an unknown being 


blocked up by the great quantity 


road, the ordinary route 
of snow that had fallen 
centle ae- 


during the winter. We proceeded first by 
clivities over hills planted with vines and mulberry trees. 
We soon, however, arrived at the region of rocks, and of 
torrents without beds, of which, indeed we passed about 
thirty in less than six hours. “Phese falls are so rapid, 
i that they have not time to hollow out a course for them- 
selves; they have the ay pearance of a curt in of foam, 
eliding over the naked rock, and passing with the rapidi- 
ty of the wings of a bird. The sky was now covered with 
clouds, whieh, although the day was but little advanced, 





already intercepted the light; deluging us in ir vapoury 





waves as they rolled along, and frequently concealing 
from us the head of our caravan, thus invelved in dark- 
} Hess, The snow also began to fall in laree flakes, obli- 
terating ull traces of the path, which our guides soucht 
in vain, and we had some difficulty in supporting out 
weary horses, whose iron shoes caused them to slip on 


d to follow. The 
of Balbee beneath us, 





the steep ledge which we were o 


magnificent prospect of the valley 


land the summits of Anti-Lebanon, with the noble ruins of 


the temples of Beka, (lying in the full blaze of day,) we 
short intervals, through 
the dividing clouds; we appeared to be 
place, 


seemed not to belong 


could only catch glimpses of at 
jthe chinks of 
sailing in the 
which we were viewing th 
Ito it. 

And now the murmuring winds, that had slept in the 
deep and lofty cefiles of the mountains, began to utter a 
from beneath the earth, like the 
astorm. The custs passed 


heavens, and our. resting from 


e earth, 


mournful sound, as 
roaring of a heavy sea after 
like thunder-bolt over our heads, and some- 
times in the lower reg eneath our feet, 
before them as dead leaves, masses of snow, 
of stones, and even large pieces of rock, with the same 
violence wherewith they would have been thrown from 
the cannon’s mouth.  ‘T'wo of our horses were struck by 
them, and rolled over the precipice ; not one of us, how- 


s, sometimes 
1ons, driving 


quantities 


ever, was touched. My young Arabian stallions, that 
were being led, seemed petrified with terror; they 


stopped short and raised their nostrils. ‘They did not 


neigh, but uttered a guttural ery similar to the rattling 
in a man’s throat. We walked close together, both for 
the sake of mutual protection, and that we might the 

iore easily afford each other assistance in the event of 


n accident. 
The night grew darker and darker; and the snew, 
little light 


irlwind 


which beat in our eyes, deprive ! us of the 


which might still have directed us. The wh 





filled all the defile in which we were, with snow, which, 
turning rapidly round, rose In columns to the sky, and 
fell again in immense sheets, like the foam of a huge 


There were times when 
it was impossible to breathe; our guides stopped every 
instant ; hesitated, 
nals to us; but the furious wit 
be heard, and the sound of our arms 
crack of a whip. 

In proportion, however, as we 


and dise has red their muskets as sig- 


1 would allow nothing to 
resembled the licht 
farther 


iivanced ito 
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LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 





. ~ ‘ » - ° i. yi a ‘a : is . a tataa ae ¥ 
this lofty defile of the highest regions of Lebanon, we |indeed, presented an appearance which I had never be-/in white masses to be confounded with the snowy sum. 


heard, with considerable alarm, a deep, continued, low] fore observed. 





. - { . ° . . . . . 
Suddenly, at the summit of Lebanon,|mits upon which they lie, in the form of light gray 


mr, Which increased from time to time, and formed, as |against the side of a projection half shaded from the | spots. 
it were, the bass of this horrible concert of warring ele-| morning sun I beheld a magnificent rainbow, not thrown| The valley is now fully disclosed. Why has not the 
ments. It seemed as if a part of the mountain had/up like an airy bridge, uniting the mountain-top with |eye a language qualified to paint by a single word as it 
fallen and was rolling down like a torrent of rocks. The/the heaveys, but lying upon the snow in concentric |sees by a single glance? I would wish to preserve cter- 
thick cloud, touching the very ground, hid every thing | circles, like a serpent of most dazzling colours ; it was /nally in my memory the incomparable scenes and im- 
from us, and we therefore, knew not where we were ;/like a rainbow-nest surprised on the most inaccessible | pressions of the valley of Hamana. I stand above one 
when we saw pass suddenly by us horses without riders, | ridge of Lebanon, As the sun rose and fell upon the jof the thousand torrents which furrow its sides with 
mules without burdens, and several camels, who were white projection, the circles of the rainbow, of a thousand | their bounding foam ; and behold, through its masses of 
flying down the snowy side of the mountain, These | mingling hues, appeared to be disturbed and to rise.}rock, the hanging meadows, the cypress clumps, the 
were quickly followed by some Arabs, who ealling out)'The extremity of the luminous volutes springing in jgroves of poplars, the wild grapes, and black carobs, 


i 

to us, directed us to stop, showing us at the same time,}effect from the earth, mounted some fathoms toward 
with their hands, at forty or fifty paces beneath us, a} heaven, as if it essayed te lance itself toward the sun, 
ruinous cottage built against a rock, which the clouds) and descended again in light-coloured vapour and liquid 
had hitherto concealed from us. A column of smoke, | pearls which fell thick around us. We seated ourselves 
and the gliminer of a fire, were to be seen through the | there, in this region of snow, in order to dry before the 
door of this cabin, thr 
branches of cedar, had just been half carried away by ldeep and black valleys of the Maronites ; and in two 
the hurrican now hanging against the wall.|}hours descended to the village of Hamana, situated at 
‘This, the dwelling of Murat-Bey, was the only asylumjthe head of the magnificent valley of that name, and 
that we could procure on this part of Lebanon, A poor|where we had already reposed ourselves on our way to 
Arab inhabits it during tl The scheik appropriated to our use three 

The evening sun gilded the broad 


an | Was 


1¢ suminer, to offer barley and | Damascus, 


a shelter to the caravans of Damascus which pass by | houses of the village. 





this route into Syria. leaves of the fig and mulberry trees ; husbandmen trailed 
We descended thither with some difficulty, by means | along their ploughs; women and children were prome- 

of steps cut in the rock, but now covered a foot deep with} nading in the different roads between the houses, and 
now. The torrent, which flowed a hundred paces be-| saluted us with a smile of hospitality. Animals paced 
neath the cottaze, and which we had to cross in order jover the fields; pigeons and fowls covered the terrace 
to ascend to the highest region of the mountains, had} roofs; and the clocks of two Maronite churches jingled 
Lecome all at once an immense river, hurrying along | heavily through the tops of the cypresses, ringing in order 


with it huge masses of stone, and the wrecks of the!to announce the pious ceremonies of the morrow, which 
tempest. Surprised on its banks by the whirlwind, and | was Sunday. All pictured, in a word, the aspect, the 
half buried in snow, the Arabs whom we met had taken lsounds, and the tranquillity of a little quict village in 
the burdens from their camels and mules, and had left} France or It ily; and the effect was strange, recognising 
them on the spot, to save themselves at the castle ofthe resemblance iminediately on issuing from the preci- 
Murat. We found it, indeed, filled with these men and pices of Lebanon, the deserts of Balbec, and the inhos- 
Never, perhaps, was there 
We resolved to pass 


their beasts ; no space was left either for us or our horses ; pitable streets of Damascus. 


nevertheless, sheltered by the projection of rock, which transition so rapid, so agreeable. 
hot 


\ ise, we felt the wind less, and the}the Sunday among this interesting and worthy people, 
clouds of snow hurried from the sununit of Lebanon,}and to repose during that entire day after our long 


and pe in | 


ver our heads in their progress to the plain, | fatigues. 
began to fall less heavily, and allowed us to perceive at The day was accordingly passed at Hamana. The 
interval sinall portion of the sky where the stars were] scheik partially furnished us with provisions, and some 





uly ne. » wind soon after altogether fell;} purchases at the market rendered our stock abundant. 
we distuounted and endeavoured to construct a shelter|'The females of Hamana came to visit us consecutively 
s, not only the night, but perhaps|throughout the day. ‘They are far less handsome than 
| the Syrians who dwell near the sea shore. ‘They con- 
ing it, should continue to obstruct the passage. stitute a pure Maronite race—have all the appearance 
Beneath the walls of cabin, and under shelter of a j of strc neath and health—but their features are too marked ; 
part of the branches of cedar which had formed the roof, jthe eve, likewise, somewhat hard ; the complexion rather 
there was a space of ten feet square covered up with} too raddy. Their costume consists of white pantaloons, 
snow and inud. We swept away the snow, but the re | or trousers, and, above these, a long robe of blue cloth, 
still remained a foot of soft mire on which we could not|open in front, and leaving the bosom bare; necklaces, 
place our carpets; we therefore drew from the roof|formed of innumerable piastres, adorn the neck, and 
some branches of trees which we laid like a hurdle upon | fall over the throat, and even as low as the shoulders. 
the saturated grouad, and which thus prevented our|'The married women complete this costume by a silver 
mats from becoming soaked in the water; our mattresses, jhorn, about a foot in circumference and sometimes a foot 
our carpets and our cloaks formed a second flooring ; we}and a half in length ; and this they fix upon their twisted 
lighted a fire in one corner of our retreat, and thus we|hair, and it rises over the forehead a little obliquely. 
passed the long night between the 7th and Sth of April,|This horn, sculptured or carved, is attached to the ex- 
From time to time the hurricane, which had }tremity of a muslin veil which is suspended thence, and 
heen hushed, again rose; tho mountain seemed about to} oceasionally conceals the countenance. ‘They never lay 
tumble to pieces; the enormous rock against which the}aside this ornamental horn, even during sleep. This 
eottagze had been built, trembled like the trunk of a tree peculiar custom, however, whereof one cannot decipher 
shaken by a gust of wind, and the torrent seemed to fill/the exact meaning or origin—which can be only trace- 
ll space with its continued roar. We contrived, how-Jable to the vagaries of the human intellect—disfigures 
ever, to get to sleep at last, and were awakened at a late}them not a little, and gives a heaviness to all the move- 
hour the following day by the dazzling rays of an un-j| ments of the head and neck. 
elouded sun upon the snow. ‘The Arabs, our compa- 
mions, had departed; they had made the passage of the April 9th. 
torrent in safety, and we perceived them at a distance We quitted Hamana at five o'clock, a. ™., on a morn- 
Climbing the hills over which we had to follow them. !ing veiled ti mists, and traveled, for twe hours, over the 
We now t out ourselve 
through a lofty val 
3] 





in Which we might pas 
many days, if the torrent, which we heard without see- 











IS33. 





, and walked for four hours {steep declivities and high ridges of Lebanon, descending 
ley, Whereas on the summit of Montjtowards the plains of Syria. The valley, which we 
but the snow beneath our feet,} leave on the right, hollows and enlarges itself more and 
rove our heads. The dazzling effect upon|more under our feet. 
} 


ane, we saw nothing 


and the sky al 


roof of which, of enormous|sun our miry shoes. We had begun to perceive the | 


It might be there about two | 


which run even to the depths of the valley, adorning 
‘there the central stream which flows through its entire 
\length. The valley is so deep that my eye cannot pene. 
‘trate to its bottom. I only hear, at intervals, the mingled 
roaring of its waters and leaves; the lowing of its herds; 
and the distant and silvery sound of its monastery bells, 
|The morning mist is still wrinkled over the deep bed of 
|the gorge which bounds the principal torrent. Here and 
ithere, winding around several high mounds, I perceived 
ithe white line of foam which it traces in this dark shade, 
/From the same side of the valley at which we stand, [ 
lsee arise, at about a quarter of a league distance from 
lone another, three or four large platforms, resembling 
jnatural pedestals. Their sides, very steep, are of a 
‘grayish granite. These platforms, of the circumference 
lof about half a league, are entirely clothed with forests 
of cedar, fir, and umbrella-shaped pines with large tops, 
/One may distinguish huce branches shooting from these 
| trees, between which the morning light circulates and 
jplays. Their black and motionless leaves are intersected 
here and there by light columns of blue smoke, rising 
‘from the cabins of Maronite labourers, and by little stone 
ovives, within which the village clocks are hung. “t'wo 
‘large monasteries whose walls shine like copper, are 
|built upon two platforms of pines. They are not unlike 
fortresses of the middle ages. One sees underneath, 
iconvents, and Maronite monks clothed in their black 
|capuchins, who labour between the stocks of vines and 
‘huge chestnut trees. ‘T'wo or three villages, grouped 
jaround rocky marelons, are visible still lower down, 
like bee-hives clustered about the trunks of old trees, 
| Beside every cottage some tufts of pale verdure appear; 
ithese are pomegranates, figs, or olive trees, which begin 
\to fructify at the depth of the valley. The eye loses 
‘itself, at length, in the impenetrable shade of the bottom 
lof the gorge. If we lift our regard beyond this ravine, 
|upon the opposite side of the mountain, we perceive, in 
jsome parts, perpendicular walls of rocky granite, which 
lalmost pierce the clouds. Above these natural walls are 
|patches of the most lovely vegetation, high summits of 
ifirs, hanging over the chasms below, immense heads of 
'sycamores, looking like huge spots on the face of heaven; 


land, again, behind these pinnacles of vegetation, steeples 
[belonging to villages or monastcries, whereto one cannot 
}even imagine any access. 

| In other places, the granite sides of the mountains are 
\broken into wide cavities, where the sight is lost in the 
obscurity of forests, and nothing can be distinguished 
save certain luminous points, which are, in fact, the beds 
lof torrents and of little lakes. Elsewhere, the rocks 
altogether disappear: immense circular bastions flank 
them, like eternal fortifications, and terminate at the an- 
gles in towers and turrets. Elevated valleys, which the 
leve ean scarcely fathom, sink or emerge amidst ramparts 
jof snow or wood ; and here descends the principal tor- 
rent of Hamana, which one sces at first rushing like a 
vast gutter of snow, then losing itself in a huge basin, 
resounding with cascades, where it is divided into seven 
or eignt shining branches, afterwards vanishing behind 
black masses, to re-appear in one single strip of foam, 
which bends and unbends itself according to the sinuo- 
jsities of the ground, over the slow or rapid declivities of 
|the hills. It plunges, at length, into the principal valley, 
|whereinto it falls in a cascade of one hundred paces 


| . ‘ 
ibroad, and two hundred feet high. Its foam, which 





our eyes, the dead silence, and the danger that attended {leagues in breadth, and one league at least, in depth. | rebounds up again, and which the wind blows here and 


each step as we advanced over these deserts of newly |The transparent waves of morning vapour moved softly, | 
,) [like waves of the sea, throughout the prospect, and left 
induced a solemn and religious train of thought, as we|nothing visible above them but the high points of mame- 
traversed these lofty pillars of the earth, the spiné as it/lons, the heads of eypresses, and some turrets of villages, 
were of a continent. We looked involuntarily towards | Soon, however, the sea 
each point of the horizon and of the heavens, and every | breeze which mounted insensibly with the sun, unrolled 


fallen snow, (where ota trace of path was to be found 


or of Maronite monasteries, 


phenomenon of nature attracted our attention; one,feradually all these vapourous waves, turning them back |teries and harniets. 








there, covers with floating rainbows the crests of the 
huge pines which border the fall. 

At our left, the valley, in descending towards the sea 
shore, expanded itself, and exhibited to the eye the sides 
of its hills more woody and better cultivated; its river 
serpentining between mamelons crowned with monas- 
Farther off, the palm trees uplift 
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LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 











themselves behind low hillocks covered with olive trees, 
displaying their tufts of yellow-green, and intersecting 
the long line of golden sand which borders the sea. The 
eve is at length lost in the uncertain distance—uncertain 
whether sea or sky. 

The details of this magnificent ensemble, are no less 
attractive than the general coup d’eil. At each winding 
of the rocks, at each summit of the hills whither the 
path conducts the traveller, he perceives a new prospect, 
—wherein waters, trees, rocks, the ruins of bridges or 
aqueducts, snow, sea, and the fiery sand of the desert, 
all are mingled in some unexpected manner, drawing 
forth an exclamation of surprise and delight. I have 
seen Naples and its islands, with the valleys of the Alps 
and the Appenines, in Savoy or in Switzerland ;—but 
the valley of Hamana and some others scattered about 
Lebanon, effaced the recollection of all these. The 
hugeness of the masses of rock; the multiplied water- 
falls; the purity and depth of the heavens; the prospect 


’ 


of vast seas bounding the horizon in every direction ; | 
the picturesque appearance of the hamlets and convents | 


perched like human nests upon heights whither the re- 
gard almost dreads to follow them ; in a word, the sense 


contemplation, of philosophy, of poetry, and solitude, 
will form the only resting-place for my heart before it is 


finally broken. 


April 10th, 1833. 
Return to Baireut, and visit to the 
Cedars of Solomon. 
We arrived here yesterday, and I passed two hours in 
the convent of the Franciscans, at that tomb in which 
all my future hopes lie buried. There are no tidings of 


to France, and I have freighted another vessel for our 
own conveyance. We shall sail in company; but the 
mother will at least be spared the pain of being in the 
same apartment with the body of her child. We intend 
visiting Kesrouan, Tripoli in Syria, Latakia, Antioch, 
and the Cedars of Lebanon, which tower on the summits 
jof the mountains behind Tripoli, whilst Captain Cou- 
j|lonne is making the necessary preparations for the recep- 
tion of so numerous a party. Our many friends here 
jhave visited us this morning: namely, the governor, a 





| Maronite prince ; Habib Barbara, our country neighbour, 
who has treated ussince our arrival, and more especially 


the Alceste, which is to convey these precious remains| 


| completely shut in by a rock, fully a hundred feet high, 
land from five to six hundred feet in circumference. This 
frock, whether it be natural, or hewn out of the side of 
th mountain which adjoins it, bears on its summit a 
| gothic castle, in a state of complete preservation, but the 
jabode only of the jackal and the eagle; staircases, cut 
sm of the rock itself, communicate with terraces ranged 
lone above another, protected by towers and battlements, 
} and terminated in a platform, whence rises up the donjon- 
pen pierced with loop holes, A luxuriant vegetation 
covers the castle, its walls, and turrets; immense syca- 
| mone s have struck root in its halls, and rear their spread- 
ling heads above the crumbling roof:—the ivy clinging to 
| doors and windows; the lichens revealing here and there 
ithe colours of the stone; and the numberless parasitic 
| plants which hang in profuse and tufted festoons, give 
ithis fine monument of the middle ages the appearance 
of a castle framed of moss and ivy. A beautiful spring 
}flows at the foot of the rock, shaded by three of the 
| finest trees that ean be imagined. ‘They are a species of 
yeaa The shadows of one of them shielded our tents, 
our thirty horses, and the scattered groups of our Arabs. 


The next day we ascended a rising ground, on whose 


of novelty induced by the colour, sometimes dark, some-|since our affliction, with the zeal of true friendship ; M.| white and slippery sides our horses could searcely keep 


times light, of the vegetation,—the majesty of the vene- 


rable trees, many of whose trunks resemble columns of|and amiable Piedmontese, brought by the caprice of} the western sl! 


Jorneo, the Sardinian consul, and M. Borda, a young 


Its summit displays a boundless prospect of all 


| footing. 
hore of Syria, as far as the Gulf of Alex- 


granite,—all this combined, colours, as it were, and /fortune to the deserts of the East (as an associate in the|andria; of Mount Taurus, and a little to the right, the 


solemnises the country, and stirs the soul with emotions | 


far more profound and religious than do the Alps them- 
selves. 
sidered perfect that does not possess a sea coast. 


Here 


jeter pee mission here) when his education, character, 
and taste, qualify him to shine as a diplomatist in the 


ae 2 
|trian consul; M. Farren, the consul-general, and M. 


| 


| Plains of Aleppo, and the Hills of Antioch, with the 


jcourse of the Orontes. From this spot, three hours’ 


It may be remarked, that no region can be con- | most polished courts of Europe; M. Laurella, the Aus-| journey took us to the gates of ‘Tripoli, where we were 


lexpected; and when about a league from the town, we 


the ocean, the desert, and the heavens form the frame- | Abbot, special consul from England to Syria; a young] were received by a party of young Frank merchants, of 
work of this sublime picture: and the ravished eye | French merchant, named Humann, from whose company | different nations, and by some officers of Ibrahim’s army, 


glances eternally from the depth of forests, from the |we have derived equal advantage and pleasure during our; who had come to meet us. 


A son of M. Lombart, a 


umbrageous banks of rivulets, from the summit of acrial | sojourn here; M. Caillé, the French traveller; M. Jorelle,| French merchant settled at Tripoli, requested us, from 





peaks, or from the tranquil scenes of rural or cenobitical | first interpreter to the consulship;—this young man,| his father, to make his house our home; but being un- 
life, to the blue sea ploughed by ships, to the naked height jeducated in France, was brought early to the East, and | willing to trespass upon him, we repaired tothe Francis- 


of snowy rocks, or to the yellow waves of the desert,}is complete master of Turkish and Arabic—uptight,}can convent, which we found inhabited hy one monk 
We spent two 


where the caravans of camels describe afar off their 


sinuous route. Such is this incessant contrast, which 


paetive, intelligent, and full of natural courtesy, to oblige} only, who gave us a hearty welcome. 


j another is to oblige himself. Lastly, M. Guys, the French 


ni tys at ‘Tripoli, and dined with M. Lombart, in whose 


gives birth to a whole host of thoughts and ideas, and |consul to Syria, a worthy representative of our national) house we met with a family ever ready to extend its hos- 


solemn impressions of heaps of stone, of poetry, and of 
severe, yet glowing beauty. 


Same date. 


At noon, we encamped under our tents, on the mid- 
day. They brought me an Arab courier, who was on 
his way to seek me at Damascus. 
a packet of letters arrived from Europe, which announced, 
among other things, my nomination to the chamber of! 
deputies. This was a new source of annoyance added | 
to all the others. Unfortunately I had aspired to this | 
distinction at another period, myself soliciting a mark of | 
confidence, which I could not, without ingratitude, now 
decline. I will accept it, and go. But oh! how much 
do I now wish that this cup might pass far from me. 
The future presents nothing to me, individually, in this 
drama of the social and political world whose principal 
scene is acted amongst the French. I have none of 
those aspirations for glory and fortune which constitute 
the impulsive force of public men. The only interest 
which I shall take in their stormy deliberations will be 
the common interest of the country and of humanity. 
These are indeed abstract existences to men who would 
possess the present hour alone, and bring about, at any 
price, the aggrandisement of family, of caste, or of party. 
How can the calm and impartial voice of philosophy be 
heard amongst the tumult of conflicting and contradic- 
tory facts and opinions? Who is he that can penetrate 
the future, and define its boundaries, behind the dust 
raised by actual warfare? No matter: man chooses 
neither his own path, nor his own work. God assigns 
him his task, according to his circumstances and his con- 
Victions :—it must be accomplished. But I can foresee, 
for nyself, nothing but a moral martyrdom in the melan- 
choly duty now imposed upon me. 

I was born for action. Poetry, in me, is but action 
modified. I have thought, and, in the absence of other 
power, have expressed in words my ideas and sentiments. 
But now, activity solicits me no longer. I have too 
deeply proved the value of sublunary things not to 
estimate them thoroughly. I have lost too many of the 
beings whom my active life could interest, not to be de- 
prived of all personal stimulus to exertion. A life of 





heights of Lebanon, to let pass the extreme heat of a 
| 


He putinto my hands | tive debt of gratitude I owe to each. 


the respect of the Arabs, but who has only recently com 
here, and with whom of course we are not so well ac- 
quainted as with his colleagues. 

I transcribe all these various names of individuals who | 


= in these countries, where his character commands 


have loaded us with favours during a year’s residence | 
among them, that | may be ever reminded of the respee- 
Were it not for! 
the letter I received yesterday—were it not for the re- 
collection of my aged father, which is ever present to my | 
mind, recalling me to France,—if I had to select a place} 
of exile in this world wherein to end my earthly pilg rim-| 
age, it is here that I would make that selection, in the! 


ean t c 


H { 
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Notuyre 
giacu’re, 


bosom of solitude and of t 
April 13th, 1833. 

We started this morning at four o'clock with the same! 
caravan I had got together for Damascus; took the sea! 
shore as far as Cape Batroun—a route previously de-| 
scribed—and slept at Djebail, in a khan outside of the 
city, and which lies on a rising ground overlooking the 
sea. All that is worthy of note in this town is a mosque 
of Christian architecture, and which, it is probable, was 
originally a church built by the counts of Tripoli. Djebail | 
is supposed to be the country of the ancient Gibbites, | 
who supplied King Hiram with blocks of stone for the 
building of the Temple of Solomon. 

The father of Adonis had a palace here; and the 
worship of the son constituted the religion of all the 
neighbouring country of Syria. To the left of the town 
is a castle remarkable both for its elegance and the science 
with which its several fortifications have been planned, | 
We went into the town to view the harbour, in which} 
floated some Arab barks. The inhabitants are almost} 
exclusively Maronites. A beautiful Arab lady, richly] 
dressed, paid my wife a visit in the caravanserai, and we} 
made her some trifling presents. On the next day we| 
continued to follow the sea shore, which formed indeed} 





} 
} 
| 
| 
the base of the mountains of Castravan, and we slept} 
under our tents, in a delightful ¢ttuation, on the confines 
coast, and taking a sudden turn to the neht, vinnnael 
into a narrow valley, through which runs a rivulet. 


of the territory of Tripoli. Here the road leaves the | 
About a league from the sea, the valley contracts and I 


| 
| 


i beauty and the 


In the evening we went for 
an hour to the abode of Messrs. Katchiflisse, Greek mer- 
chants, and consuls for Russia, whose family has been 
established in Tripoli from tine immemorial, and have a 
handsome palace there. Madame Katchiflisse, and her 
two daughters, are celebrated throughout Syria for their 
charm of thetr manners, in which are 
reserve, the charming 


| pitality to a countryman. 


exquisitely blended the Asiatic 
m of the Grecks, and the finished politeness of the 


They received 


freed 
most clegunt of our European females, 
us in a large vaulted apartment, lighted by a cupola, and 
d by a fountain They were 
seated on a semi-circular divan, which occupied the ex- 


coole of running water. 
tremity of the room, and the whole was covered with 
rich carpets, strewed with sherbet, pipes, and vases of 
flowers; and, clad in their oriental costume, these ladies 
presented, in their different styles of beauty, the com- 
pletest picture on which the eye of man could fall. We 
spent a delightful evening in the ir company, and promised 
to see them again on our return. 

The scheik of Eden, the last inhabited village on the 
summit of Lebanon, was the uncle, by the mother’s side, 
of my interpreter, M. Mazoyer. Hearing from his 
nephew of our arrival at Tripoli, the venerable scheik 
descended from his mountains with his son, and a party 
of followers, to pay me a visit in the Franciscan convent, 
and to invite me to his house at Eden, From Eden to 
the cedars of Solomon, is only three hours’ journey ; and, 
if not hindered by the snows which still covered the 
mountain, we should be enabled to visit those primeval 
trees which have shed their glory over Lebanon, and are 
contemporary with the Great King. We accepted the 
invitation, and the next day was fixed for our departure. 

We were on horseback by five in the morning. The 
caravan, more numerous than ordinary, was headed by 
the scheik, an excellent old man, whose elegant manners, 
noble and easy politeness, and magnificent costume, were 


\rab chief. 








far from assimilating with our notions of an 
He might rather have been taken for a patriarch, march- 
ing at the head of his tribe. He rode a courser of the 

with flowing mane, worthy 
of Jerusalem. His 
_curveted their magnificent 
we followed, and a long 


desert, of a bright chestnut, 


to have borne one of the knight 
son, and principal follower 


him : 


stallions, some paces before 
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file of our moukres and sais brought up the rear. On}{sunrise. We journey for three hours over the summits 


leaving Tripoli, the traveller follows the course of a river 
hemmed in by two hills; the finest tree 
oranges, overshadow its banks; a public kiosk, built 
under these trees, presents its perfumed terrace to the 


3, with groves of 


pedestrian, and hither repairs the citizen to smoke his 
pipe, take his coffee, and inhale the fresh breeze cooled 
by the stream at his feet. The sea, which is about halt 
a league from the city, is seen from this spot through an 
opening, with the beautiful square towers erected by the 
Arabs on the two sides of the port, and the numerous 
ships anchored in the road. We crossed a large plain, 
in a state of cultivation, and planted with olive trees; 
and on the first hill rising from the plain towards Leba-| 
non, in the midst of a forest of olive and fruit trees of 
every kind, we found the road lined with an immense | 
crowd of men, women, and children, the inhabitants of | 
Here} 
he passes the winter months, his summer residence being | 
at Eden. ‘These Arabs saluted their prince respectfully, | 
offered us refreshments, and a number of them accom- | 


a large village here which belongs to the scheik. 


panied us inorder to supply us with provisions, and assist | 
We 


proceeded onward for four hours,—sometimes traversing 


us in climbing the steep sides of the mountain. 


deep valleys, sometimes sealing the summus of sterile 
heights, until we halted at the brink of a torrent which 
descends from the summits of Eden, and which rolled | 
down heaps of half-melted snow. The scheik had ¢ vused | 


a large fire to be lighted under the shelter of a rock, anc 
The path | 


then became so steep, over bare rocks as slippery as 


we break fasted and rested our horses he re. 


polished marble, that it is astonishing how the horses 
could climb, much more descend them. Four Arabs on| 


foot kept close to each of ours, assising them with hand 


and shoulder; and, although several slipped down, not-} 
withstanding their aid, no one met with any serious | 
accident. 

By this horrible road, or rather perpendicular wall, we | 
arrived, after two hours’ labour, at a rocky platform, 
whence we enjoyed a view over a large mountain valley, 
and the village of Eden, which is situated at its loftiest 
extremity in the region of snow. Above Eden, there} 
rises a pyrainid of bare rock alone, the last peak of Le- 
banon in this quarter, and a small chapel in ruins crowns 
its summit. ‘The winter winds, which war incessantly 
with this rock, bring down from it enormous masses, 
which roll as far asthe village. The neighbouring fields 
are covered, and even the castle of the scheik is sur- 
rounded with these vast blocks. This castle is of pure | 
Arab architecture, with loop hole windows in couples, 
each couple separated by elegant pilasters, ‘The terraces, 





which serve both as roofs and apartments, are crested 
with pinnacles; the arched door way has on each side a} 
high seat of hewn stone, and arabesques over even the | 
The scheik had arrived first, and awaited us} 
His youngest son, with a| 
| 


door posts. 
at the head of his family. 
silver senser in his hand, burnt incense before our horses, 
and his brother sprinkled both ourselves and them with | 
We found a magnificent banquet in the hall, | 
There 
was abundance of game: and the choicest wines of Le- 
banon and Cyprus gave zest to the repast, while our 
Arabs were not less hospitably treated in the court below. 
In the evening we went through the village. Part of the 
fields were yet covered with snow, but we saw every where 
traces of rich cultivation; the smallest nook of mould 
among the rocks, presented its vine and nut tree ; innu- 
merable fountains flowed at our feet; artificial canals | 
distributed their waters over the fields, and these fields 
hung in the air supported by terraces, framed by immense 
blocks of stone. A monastery lay under the peak of the 
rock to our left, and we gazed on numerous villages, } 


scattered thickly together over the sides of the moun-| 


perfumes. 
where whole trees were burnt on the hearth. 





tains. 


Same date. 


The scheik has despatched three Arabs on the road to} which know the history of the world better than history | 


the cedars, to learn whether the snow will permit us to| 
reach them. 


! 


fourteen feet in a narrow valley, which it would be ne-|to me to form a group of from four to five hundred trees 
esssary to cross. Wishing to approach as near as possible,| or shrubs. 


‘bre, more solemn, even than that of Hamana. 


They have returned with intelligence, that | of the creeds of human races long since vanished !—there 
the road is impracticable, The snow lies to the depth of still remains a little grove of yellower cedars, appearing 
| ’ 


LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 


of mountains, or in fields saturated with melted snow. — I 
arrived upon the borders of the Valley of Saints, or Holy 
Valley, a profound gorge, where the eye plunges, from 
the summit of rocks, into a dell more shut in, more som- 
At the 
upper extremity of this valley, at the point where still 
ascending, it reaches the snows, is a superb sheet of water, 
which falls froma height of one hundred feet, upon a 
breadth of two or three hundred fathoms. 'The whole 
valley resounds with the noise of this fall, and of the re- 
bound which the fluid makes. On all sides the rocks are 
covered with spray, through which we perceive, in the 
depth of the valley, two large villages, whose houses are 
scarcely distinguishable from blocks of stone rounded by 
the torrent. ‘The loftiest poplars and mulberry trees look, 
from hence, like tufts of rushes or herbs. 

The descent hence into the village of Beschierai, is by 
footsteps cut in the rock, and so steep that one could 
searce conceive men would trust them. Indeed in- 
dividuals often perish here. A stone launched from the 
point where we were, would fall plump upon the roofs of 
the hamlet, to us an hour’s descent. Above the cascade 
ind the snows stretch immense fields of ice, which un- 
dulate like vapours, and are of a mingled green and blue 
colour. At some distance on the left, in a kind of semi- 
circular hollow formed by the last curves of Lebanon, we 
observed a large black spot upon the snow, which was the 
celebrated clump of cedars. They crown, like a diadem, 
the brow of the mountain ; they overlook all the number- 
less spacious valleys that slope away beneath them; the 
sea and the sky blend in their horizon. 

We galloped our horses across the snow, in order to 
make the nearest approach through the forest ; but when 
arrived at five or six hundred paces from the trees, we 
sank almost as deep as to the shoulders of our horses. 
We discovered that the report of our Arabs was exact, 
and that it would be impossible to touch these relics of 
ages and of nature. We therefore alighted, and sat down 
under a rock to contemplate them. 

‘These trees are the most renowned natural monuments 
in the universe. Religion, poetry, and history, have all 
equally consecrated them. Holy Writ celebrates them 
in many places. They form one of the images which 
the prophets loved to employ. Solomon was desirous to 
consecrate them to the adornment of the temple which he 
first erected to the One God; doubtless, on account of the 
renown which these prodigies of vegetation had, even at 
that epoch, obtained for magnificence and sanctity. They 
must have been the same, for Ezekiel speaks of the ce- 
dars of Eden as the most beautiful upon Lebanon. The 
Arabs of all sects entertain a traditional veneration for 
these trees, They attribute to them not only a vege- 
tative power which enables them to live eternally, but 
also an intelligence which causes them to manifest signs 
of wisdom and foresight similar to those of instinct in 
animals and reason in men. ‘They are said to under- 
stand the changes of season ; they stir their vast branches 
as if they were limbs; they spread out or contract their 
boughs, inclining them towards heaven or towards earth, 
according as the snow prepares to fall or to melt. They 
are, in short, asserted to be divine beings under the form 
of trees. ‘They grow upon the proudest site of the groups 
of Lebanon, and prosper above that point where all other 
vegetation expires. 

All this strikes with astonishment the imagination of 
the people of the East; and Ido not know if men of 
science would not be astonished also. Alas! notwith- 





——. 


and celebrate mass at their fect. How many. prayers 
have there not resounded under those branches! And 
what more beautiful temple can exist—what nearer to 
Heaven? What dais can we imagine grander, more 
majestic or more holy, than is afforded by the topmost 
platform of Lebanon, on whieh stand the trunks of these 
cedars surmounted by the dome of their sacred boughs, 
which have overshadowed, and still overshadow, succeed- 
ing generations of men, calling on the name of God dif. 
ferently, but all recognising him in his works, and adoring 
him in his natural manifestations. And I also uplift my 
prayer in presence of these cedars! The harmonious 
wind which resounds through their sonorous branches 
plays amidst my hair, and dries upon my eyelids tears of 
grief and adoration ! 

Having remounted, we proceeded for three hours over 
the platforms which tower above the valleys of Kadisha, 
and then descended to Kanobin, the most celebrated 
Maronite monastery of all in the Holy Valley. There 
is a fine view from the monastery of Deir Serkis, at 
present abandoned to one or two solitaries. Burck- 
hardt, in 1810, found here an old Tuscan hermit, who 
ended his days in these solitudes, after having been a 
missionary in India, in Egypt, and Persia. 

There is a view of the monastery of Kanobin from a 
peak which juts over the valley like a promontory. I gave 
my horse to the Arabs, and lay down in the sun on a point 
of rock whence the eye looks at once over the hollow of the 
Holy Valley. The river Kadisha rushes along at the foot of 
this rock; its bed presents one line of foam, but I was so 
high above it that no sound reached me. Kanobin was 
founded, as the Maronite monks say, by Theodosius the 
Great. Tbe whole valley in which it is situated resem- 
bles the nave of a vast natural church, with the arch of 
heaven for a roof, the towering sides of Lebanon for pil- 
lars, and the numerous cells of hermits, hollowed out of 
the rock, for chapels. These hermitages are placed on 
the brink of precipices which appear wholly inaccessible, 
and are to be seen like swallow’s nests in every part of 
the wall of the valley. Some consist merely of a grotto 
hollowed in the rock; others of little houses built be- 
tween the roots of trees upon projections of the moun- 
tains. 

The large convent is at the lower part of the valley, on 
the borders of the torrent. There are about forty or tifty 
Maronite monks engaged there, some in cultivating the 
ground, and others in printing elementary books for the 
instruction of the people. 

These excellent persons are the sons and fathers of the 
people, living not by their exertions, but labouring night 
and day for the advancement of their fraternity : guileless 
men, who look for neither riches nor renown in this world. 
To work, to pray, to live in peace; this was the highest 
ambition of the Maronite monks. 


, 
Same date. 


Yesterday I descended again from the summits of these 
Alps, and became the guest of the scheik of Eden, an 
Arabian Maronite village suspended beneath the highest 
peak of these mountains, on the very limits of vegetation, 
and only habitable during summer. The noble and 
venerable old man, accompanied by his son and some 
servants, had come out to meet me as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of Syrian Tripoli, and had received me in his 
house at Eden, with a kindliness, a dignity, and an ele- 
gance of manner which one would imagine to be pos- 
sessed by one of the old lords of the court of Louis XIV. 
Whole trees were burning on the wide hearths: sheep, 


standing all, Basan languishes, Carmel, and the flower of|kids and stags lay heaped up in the vast halls: and the 


Lebanon wither. 


These trees diminish in every suc-|old wines of Lebanon, brought from the cellar by his 


ceeding age. ‘Travellers formerly counted thirty or forty ;/servants, were poured out abundantly, both for ourselves 


more recently, seventeen; more recently still, only ajand our attendants. 
There are now but seven: these, however, from | studying these delightful manners, reminding one of the 


dozen. 


After having spent some days in 


their size and general appearance, may be fairly presumed | descriptions of Homer, and as full of poetic associations 


to have existed in biblical times. 


as the places in which we found them, the son of the 


Around these ancient witnesses of ages long since past, | scheik, and a certain number of Arabian horsemen, were 


commissioned to conduct me to the cedars of Solomon, 


herself; which might tell us if they could speak, so much | which yet consecrate the highest ridge of Lebanon, and 


I beg the scheik to allow his son and some horsemen to 


accompany me, leave my wile and the caravan at Eden,} Beschierai, of Edin, of Kanobin, and the other neigh-}Lebanon is every where divided. 


have been venerated for ages as the last testimony of his 
glory. 


I have already described them. 
On our return from this memorable journey we lost 


our way among the windings of the rocks, and in the 
Every year, in the month of June, the inhabitants of|numerous and deep valleys with which this group of 


We found ourselves 





mount the strongest of my horses, Scham—and start at bouring valleys and villages, climb up to these cedars,|all at once on the brink of an immense wall of rocks, 
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ef some thousand feet depth, which surround the 
Holy Valley. The sides of this rampart of granite were 
ed perpendicular that the mountain goats themselves 
could not find a path, and eur Arabs were obliged to lie 
on their faces and stretch their heads over the abyss, to 
discover the bettom of the valiey. The sun was setting ; 
we had already been traveling for many hours, and we 
had still many more to travel before we could recover our 
lost path, and regain Eden. We dismounted, and trusted 
ourselves to one of our guides, who knew that, at a short 
distance, there was a rocky ladder, formerly hewn by 
the Maronite monks, who had from time immemorial 
inhabited this valley. We kept along the brink of this 
ledge for some time, and then descended by the slippery 
steps to a rocky platform, which was detached, and com- 
manded a view all around. 

The descent into the valley was at first by wide and 
gentle slopes from the region of snow on which the ce- 
dars appeared like a dark stain. It then spread itself out 

covered with a moss of a yellowish green, and as soft as 
that which grows on the lofty range of Jura, and of the 
Alps: a number of small streams bubbled from beneath 
the melting snow, and having crept through these turty 
slopes, united in one foaming stream at the foot of the 
first ledge of rock. There the valley sank at once four 
or five hundred feet; and the torrent precipitating itself 
to an equal depth, and spreading: over a wide surface, 
sometimes covered the rock with a transparent veil, and 
sometimes leapt forward, detaching itself from the rock 
in liquid arches, and falling at last on immense pointed 
blocks of granite torn from the summit; there it was 
shattered into a thousand floating particles with a sound 
resembling thunder. The wind of its fall reached us, 
hurrying along like a thin fog the light watery vapour of 
a thousand colours; bearing it over the whole valley ; or 
hanging it in dew upon the branches of the shrubs, and 
rough edges of the rocks. 

In stretching towards the north, the Holy Valley be- 
came gradually deeper and broader; then, at about two 
miles distant from the place where we were, two naked 
mountains, involved in shade, arose so near to one an- 
other, as scarcely to leave an opening of a few fathoms 
between them. Here the valley terminated, with its 
mosses, its lofty vines, its poplars, its cypresses, and its 
foaming torrent. 

Beyond these two little mountains which thus closed 
itin, something like a Jake was to be seen of a darker 
blue than the sky. It was a small portion of the Medi- 
terranean engulfed between some other mountains of this 
chain ; and although at twenty leagues’ distance from us, 
the transparency of the air enabled us to see it as plainly 
as if it lay at our feet. We even distinguished two ves- 
sels under sail, which, suspended between the blue of the 
heavens and that of the sea, resembled two swans floating 
on the horizon. This spectacle occupied us so much at 
first as to withdraw our attention from the valley itself; 
but as soon as we had recovered from the first dazzling 
effect, and our eyes were able to pierce through the va- 
pours of evening, as well as through those which arose 
from the water, a scene of another nature gradually un- 
folded itself before us. ‘ 

At each turn of the torrent, where the foam left a dry 
spot, a convent of Maronite monks was to be seen, built 
of a reddish brown stone upon the gray rock, the smoke 
from it rising between the lofty poplars and cypresses. 
Around these convents were little fields, won from the 
rock or torrent, which appeared to be cultivated with as 
much care as the choicest gardens of our country-houses. 
Ilere and there were to be seen the Maronites them- 
selves, covered with their black cowls, returning from 
their Jabour in the fields—some with their spades ever 
their shoulders, or driving small herds of Arabian foal ; 
while others were holding the handle of the plough, and 
driving their oxen between the rows of mulberry trees, 
Many of these dwellings of prayer and labour are placed, 
with their oratories and hermitages, on the brink of 
rocky eminences which project from the two immense 
chains of mountains; some are hollowed out of the rock 
itself, like the habitations of Geer. Nothing was per- 

ceived but the door, surmounted by an empty ogive, in 
which hung the bell, and some small terraces, cut out 
beneath the overhanging rock, or wherever the foot of 
man could reach, as places of resort for the old and in- 
firm monks, whenever they wished to breathe the fresh 


there was placed a convent, an oratory, and a hermitage; 
and the figures of the anchorites themselves were seen 


reading, or praying. One of these convents was an 
Arabian printing office, for the instruction of the Maro- 
nite people: its terraces were crowded with monks, pass- 
ing and repassing, and laying upon a kind of rush mats 
white leaves of wet paper. 

Nothing but the pencil can describe the number and 
picturesque appearance of these retreats ; the very stones 
appeared to have produced naturally the cells which 
they formed; the very hermits to belong naturally to 
their grottos ; each stream had a movement and a life of 
its own; each tree, its anchorite beneath its shade: 
wherever the eye rested, the valley, the mountain, the 
precipices, seemed to become animated, so to speak, be- 
neath its gaze, and a scene of life, of prayer, and ot 
contemplation to detach itself from these eternal masses, 
or to mingle with them only to render them more sacred. 
But the sun soon declined, the labours of the day ceased, 
and the dark figures, scattered through the valley, retired 
to their grottos or their monasteries. ‘The bells sounded 
from all parts the hour of meeting for the duties of the 
evening ; some with voices strong as the winds as they 
rush over the sea; others with the light and silvery tones 
of birds as they sport among the corn. All tnese bells 
replied to each other from the opposite sides of the val- 
ley, and the thousand echoes from the grottos and pre- 
cipices repeated them in confused murmurs, mingled 
with the roaring of the torrent and of the cedars, and 
the thousand falis of the streams and cascades which 
worked their way down the two sides of the mountain. 

A moment of silence ensued, and a new sound, more 
sweet, more melancholy, and more affecting, filled the 
valley. It was the chant of the psalms, which, rising 
all at once from each monastery, each church, each ora- 
tory, and each rocky cell, mingled as it rose to us in one 
vast murmur, and resembled a single melodious com 


sess but one soul, and one voice; then a cloud perfumed 
the air that angels might have breathed: we remained 
mute and enchanted, like those celestial spirits when, 
reposing themselves for the first time over this globe 


same regions the first prayer of man. We acknowledged 
that it was in the power of the human voice to animate 
even the dust of nature, and we felt that this voice must, 
in the last days, (all the feelings of the heart being then 


itself would be but hymns of adoration. 
April 12th, 1833. 
I went down to Tripoli from Syria with the scheik 


and his tribe. I gave to his son a piece of silk stuil to 
make a divan. We passed a day in traversing the deli- 


sea shore; and passed five days inembarking our lug- 
gage on board of the brig which I had hired, the So- 
phia;—circumstances preparatory to a tour in Egypt. 
We bade adieu to all our friends, both Frark and Arab. 
I gave them some of my horses; and sent away six olf 


moving about among the rocks and shrubs, working, | 


plaint of the whole valley, which now seemed to pos-| 


which they believed a desert, they heard rise from these | 





absorbed in one,) give utterance to poctry, when poetry | 


cious environs of ‘Tripoli; departed for Baireut, by the) 








points the eye could not perceive any access ; yet even| our friends who are come to see us on board, follow us, 


We set sail with a light east wind. 

The shores of Syria, bordered with a long fringe of 
sand, gradually disappeared together with the cedar tops. 
i The white peaks of Lebanon, however, remained in sight 
fa long while. We doubled Cape Carmel during the 


}night; at break of day, we had got as high as St. Jean 
jd’Acre, in front of the gulf of Kaipha: the sea is beau- 
tiful, and the waves are furrowed by a shoal of dolphins 
who bound alongside our ships. Every thing has the 
appearance of jubilee and joy throughout nature, and 
upon the waters which flow round that bark which bears 
two hearts dead to all enjoyment and all serenity. 

I passed the night upon deck—in what thoughts ? My 


Galilee. Jaffa glittered like a rock of chalk in the hori- 
zon, upon a bank of white sand. We steered thither- 
ward ; we staid there several days. My wife and such 
of my friends as had not accompanied me to Jerusalem 
were unwilling to pass so near the holy sepulchre, with- 
out going to carry thither some additional lamentations. 
In the evening the wind freshened, and we cast anchor 
at seven o'clock in the stormy roads of Jafla. The sea 
was running too high to admit of our lowering a boat 
from the stern. Next day, however, we all disembarked. 
A caravan had been prepared by the attentions of my 
old friends, Messrs. Damiani, agents of France, at Jaffa. 
It started on its expedition at eleven o'clock, proposing 
}to sleep at Ramla, I alone remained meanwhile with 
M. Damiani. 

I passed five days in wandering by myself about the 
environs. ‘The friendly Arabs whom I had known at 
| Jafla during my two first passages, conducted me through 
jthe gardens possessed by them in the suburbs of the 





itown: there we saw deep forests of orange trees, citron, 
| pomegranates, figs, and other trees as large as walnut 


ltrees in France. ‘The desert of Gaza surrounds every 
| part of these gardens, A family of Arab peasants lived 
fin an adjoining cabin; where is a cistern or well, toge- 
| eether with several camels, some goats and sheep, 
pigeons and fowls. ‘The ground was strewed with 
}oranges and lemons which had fallen from the trees, 
| We pitched a tent on the banks of one of the canals 
{that irrigated the ground, which was sown with melons 
and cucumbers ; carpets were spread; the tent was left 
open toward the sea, in order to admit the breeze which 
|blew from ten o’clock a. ™. until evening. In passing 
| under the orange trees, it stole their perfume, which it 
|wafted to us in clouds. We descried from hence the 
ummit of the minarets of Jaffa, and the vessels which 
pass and repass between Asia Minor and Egypt. 

I spent my days thus, occasionally writing some verses 
| illustrative of the single thought which pressed upon 
{my mind! [I should like to take up my rest here. Jaffa, 
isolated from the whole world, on the frontier of the 
great desert of Egypt, whose sands form white downs 
around these woods of oranges, in an atmosphere ever 
| pure and genial,—would form a delightful place of so- 
journ for a man weary of life, and desiring nothing more 
than a spot shone upon by the sun. 
| ‘lhe caravan is returned. I demand of Madame de 


| Lamartine some accounts of Bethlehem, and the sur- 


heart alone can answer. We coasted the low shores of 


the finest of the others under the care of an Arab groom,|} rounding places, which the prevalence of the plague 
and three of my most trustworthy sa7s, instructing them) hindered me from visiting during my first excursion. 
to go through Syria and Caramania, and await meon|She gave me the following details, which I here in- 
the Ist of July, on the borders of the gulf of Macri,) sert. 

over against the isle of Rhodes, in Asia Minor. At| “On quitting the gardens of Jaffa, we put our horses 
break of day, on the 15th of April, 1833, we quitted the} to a full gallop, across a huge plain then covered with 
house where Julia had embraced us for the last time,| yellow and violet-coloured weeds. From time to time, 
and plumed her wings for Heaven. I kissed the floor of immense herds, which an Aral cavalier drove before 
the chamber a thousand times, and steeped it with my | him, armed with a long lance, as in the Pontine Marshes, 
tears: that house was to me even a sacred relic: I still) swept by to seek a scanty nourishment amongst those 
beheld Aer in every part of it, reminded by the birds,) herbs which the sun had not yet entirely calcined. 
the doves, her horse, her garden, and the two pretty little) Farther on, to our right, and towards the entrance of the 
Syrian girls who used to play with her, and lived on the| desert of El-Arish, several mud-heaps, sprinkled with 
lawn under our windows. They have risen before day-| dry herbs, rose above the surface of the ground, like hay- 
light, and, clad in their richest apparel, they weep; they|cocks made yellow by the storm before the labourers 
lift their hands towards us, and tear the flowers from!/could get them in. It was a village. 

their hair. I gave, as a present to each, to keep by way} “ On approaching, we saw several naked children, like 
of remembrance of stranger-friends whom they will) Lapons, issue from those little reversed cones which 
never more behold except in thougfit, a necklace of gold,| form their habitations. Some women, with hair hanging 
to be worn on their wedding-day. One of these girls, | about their shoulders, and half naked likewise, quitted 
Anastasia, is the most lovely maiden I have scen in the| the fire which they were kindling upon two stones in 
East. order to prepare their repast, and ascended to the top of 





ar, and to see a little of the sun. To certain precipitous 


The sea shines like a mirror. The vessels laden with! their huts, in order to witness our march a longer time, 
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After four hours’ journey, we reached Ramla, where = furnishes an answer. It yields us one Plato for| Jaffa. Though all was calm around us, the horizon of 
we were visited by the agent of the Sardinian consul-jmillions of idolaters. the sea, heavy and red, announced to the experienced 
ate, who very kindly lent us the use of his house, as «On leaving the tower we entered the galleries of a eye a coming tempest; already the threatening waves 
females could not be received at the Latin convents. In/ruined cloister, which lead to a subterranean church,| agitated the ships in the roads; we endeavoured to dis. 
and a descent of many steps brought us under an ellip-|tinguish ours, and thought of those who were still on 
board; my melancholy presentiments were not chimeri. 
cal. The next day several vessels were cast upon this 
dangerous coast; and ours, after driving at anchor a 


the evening we visited an ancientdower, an eighth of a 
league from the town, called the Tower of the Forty |tical arch supported by a fine colonnade. I have always 
Martyrs, at present occupied by dervishes. It was a}!been struck by an ¢ flect at once imposing and affecting, 
Friday—the day of worship for their sect: we were|in the aspect of a subterranean church. ‘The solitud« 


present. A score of dervishes, dressed in long robe s, {and mysterious obscurity of these silent vaults recall the| considerable time, broke her cable in the midst of a tre. 
and with pointed caps of white felt, were squatted ina j carlic st periods of our worship, when the Christians re-| mendous squall, After a moment’s halt, we descended 
circle in a space surrounded by a little balustrade : he | tired to the deepest grottos to conceal their mysteries|the mountain to climb others, sometimes across ava. 


who appeared to be the chief displayed a itn, Fat profane eyes, and to escape persecution. In the} lanches of stones which rolled under our horses’ feet, 


East most of these churches seem to have been built for) sometimes on the edge of a precipitous bank. The de. 
seated upon a cushion, from whence he presided over|the purpose of embellishing these humble primitive) clivities to the right and left are occasionally well wooded; 
the rest. An orchestra, composed of a nahi, or bassoon ; les ylums (in which the faith so long took refuge) with] the brilliant green presented by the beautiful bushes of 
a shoubabé, or kind of clarionet, and of a sort of small } all the luxury of architecture; as if to revenge, by a| the strawberry shrub making a pleasing contract with 
double drums, called nacariate, played airs the most | glorious reparation, the humiliation and injuries of| the scanty foliage of the mastick and olive trees; water 

pagan dominion; but the times of persecution were to| only was wanting to the beauty of these landseapes. But 
return for the unfortunate Christians, and the name of!a spectacle of a very different nature was preparing for 


fiyure with a large white beard, and was, for distinction, 


discordant to our European ears. The dervishes rose 





aravely one by one, crossed before the superior, saluted 
him, and then began to whirl in a circle round each [this edifice, the Forty Martyrs, indicated that it has been! us; an innumerable procession of pilgrims of all nations, 
other, their arms extended, and their eyes raised towards la retreat to the faithful, without having the power to pro-| coming from Jerusalem, defiled before us from the sum- 
the sky. Their movement, at first slow, was gradually [tect them; at present all is in ruins; the naves and| mit of a naked and barren mountain, winding down- 
quickened, until it gained an extreme rapidity, and ended |colonnades, erected by emperors, have commanded no| wards to the gorge through which we were passing. It 
in something resembling a whirlwind wherein all is noise | more respect from the conquerors than the humble grottos| is impossible to describe the picturesque effect of this 
ind confusion. So long as the eye could follow them, jof the first disciples of the Cross; the vaults serve for] scene ; the diversity of colours and costumes of the va- 
their looks appeared to express great animation, but soon | stables, and the cloisters for barracks. rious pilgrims, from the rich Armenians to the poor Ca- 
one could distinguish nothing. I cannot tell exactly how “Some tombs of the times of the crusades are still to} logeri, and the equal diversity of animals on which they 
long this strange waltz lasted, but it seemed to me anjbe seen here, but the darkness prevented our making a} were mounted, all contributed to embellish it. After ad- 
immense space of time. By degrees, however, the num-/longer stay ; we were obliged to return to our night’s| miring the general effect, we had leisure to examine the 
ber of waltzers diminished; overpowered with fatigue, lod zing, and prepare our caravan for departure in the! details of this long cavaleade during the two hours we 
they sank down one after the other, and resumed the ir | morning, were passing each other :—now we met with a train not 
original attitudes ; the last who gave in, seemed to place! «The Aga of Ramla gave us an escort, and com-} unlike the triumphal march of a papal legate of the 
great importance on keeping up the game as long as|manded the chief cawass not to quit me for an instant} middle ages: it was that of a Greek patriarch in his fine 
possible, and I experienced a painful sensation on seeing jin the defiles of the mountains upon which we were| costume, majestically seated on a red and gold saddle, 
the efforts made by an old dervish, halting and tottering | about to enter, and to obey my orders in all things. The} his bridle held by two sais, and followed hy a numerous 
even to the very end of this rude dance, to prevent suc-| respect of the Mussulinans for European women is sin-| retinue on foot ;—then a poor family, the father driving. 
eumbing until after all the others. During this interval, | gularly contrasted with the dependence in which they | with his pilgrim’s staff, a mule overloaded with children; 
| 
1 
b 








told their own females. In fact we had much cause for] the eldest seated on its neck, holding a cord for a bridle, 
and a wax taper for a standard :—others, heaped in the 
panniers by its sides, nibbled some remnants of holy 
bread: while the mother, pale and attenuated, followed 


our Arabs conversed respecting their superstitions ; they | 
pretend that a Christian, by continually reciting his} satisfaction in the extreme attention and refined polite-| 
ereed, would force a Mussulman to revolve unceasingly, ness of this janissary; constantly watching the Arab 


| 


even till his death, by an irresistible impulse—ot which | mare [ rede, he seemed to fear that I should be endan-} 


fact they aver that there are numerous examples ; and | gered by its fleetness, and could not comprehend how I| with wearied steps, suckling her youngest babe as it 


that once, the dervishes, having seized on one who em-|could maintain my equilibrium in the steep paths we! hung from her bosom tied by a large sash. Next came 


ployed this kind of sorcery, had forced him to recite the | were climbing; he was very useful to us afterwards,|a long file of neophytes, singing psalms in a monotonous 
ereed backward, and thus destroyed the charm at the {when we encountered in these very gorges innumerable | nasal tone, and each carrying a paschal taper, according 
very moment when the revolver was on the point of ae- peagtins returning from Jerusalem, who barred our pas-| to the Greek rite: farther still was a group of Jews in 
piring. We made sorrowful reflections on the weakness sage; he compelled them to yield to us the least imprac-| red turbans, with long black beards, and the sinister ex- 
of human reason, which gropes along in its search, like |ticable road amongst the blocks of granite and roots of| pression of whose piercing eyes seemed to curse the re- 
the blind, its route directed towards heaven, but often’ shrubs which bordered the ravine, and prevented our) ligion which had disinherited them. Why were they 
missing the path. These extravagances which, in a) falling down the precipice ; which would infallibly have| here amidst this crowd of Christians? Some had taken 
measure, degrade the haman mind, have nevertheless an} happened to us, but for the weight of his authority, as} advantage of the opportunity offered by the passage of 
object worthy of respect, and originate in a noble prin-|any attempt made by the opposite long file of procession| the caravan, to visit the tomb of David or the valley of 
ciple. ‘They exhibit man desirous to honour God; the |to push our advancing column aside must have thrown/ the Tiberiad; others had speculated on the profits to be 
imagination, wishing to exalt itself by physical move-!us over. made by purveying food to this multitude. Here and 
ments, and seeking, as men intoxicate themselves with; “On quitting Ramla the route continues to traverse} there the pedestrian crowd was interrupted by camels 
opium, this divine intoxication, this complete annihila- | the plain for two leagues; we stopped at Jacob’s well,| laden with immense bales of merchandise and accompa- 
tion of personal feeling and identity, which leads them} but having no pitcher to draw the water, which was| nied by their drivers in the Arab costume, the vest and 
to believe that they are absorbed in the infinite Unity,!very deep, we continued our journey. This whole|large pantaloons of brown embroidered with blue, and 
and communicate with God himself. Their rites are} country preserves such lively traces of the Bible times,|the yellow caftan on their heads. Some Armenian 
perhaps a pious imitation of the celestial dance of stars that we feel neither difficulty nor surprise in admitting] families followed; the women traveling in a factrewan— 
before the Creator ; perhaps an effect of that same en- the tradition which gives the name of Jacob to a well|a sort of cage borne by two mules—were concealed un- 
thusiastical and passionate inspiration which, in old | still existing r; and one would expect to see the patriarch|der their great white veils; the men, in long dark 
times, made David dance before the sacred ark, Some | there, watering Rachel’s flocks, rather than doubt of its| coloured robes, their heads covered with the great square 
of us were tempted to play the part of the wife of the ‘ide ntity. It is only through the medium of reflection | ca/pack worn by the inhabitants of Smyrna, led by the 
poet-king, and to mock the performance of the dervishes, that astonishment er doubt finds admission into our} hand their young sons, whose grave, thoughtful, calcu- 
which to those individuals appeared absolute folly ; thus! minds, when the four thousand years that have elapsed,| lating countenances, showed no traces of the levity of 
to men ignorant of the foundation of our worship, mo-!and the divers phases that the history of mankind has| childhood; there were also Greck sailors and owners of 
nastical observances might appear ridiculous; as also the | since assumed, present themselves to the imagination,| pirate vessels, who were come from the ports of Asia 
mendicity of our monks, and the self-maceration of cer-| and case one’s faith to waver ; nevertheless, in a plain| Minor and the Archipelago laden with pilgrims, (as the 
tain ascetic orders. But however absurd any form of} where water is met with only at intervals of three or ships in the slave trade with African negroes, ) swearing 
religious Worship may appear at first sight, the practice four hours, a well or a spring must have been an object] in their energetic language, and hastening the march to 
of devotion always pre something worthy of vene-!of as much importance in past ages as in the present,|re-embark, with the least possible loss of time, their 
ration in the eye of a more profound and loftier reason, }and its name was likely to be as religiously preserved as} human cargo. A sick child was carried on a litter, sur- 
to which the motive is every thing. Nothing is in its/that of the towers of David, or the cisterns of Solomon.| rounded by its family weeping over their expiring hopes 
nature ridiculous which touches upon the as of God. | We soon entered the mountains of Judea, where the} of a sudden miraculous cure which they had anticipated 
It may be sometimes tierce, often undignified, but always | road became difficult: sometimes the horses had but just] from their pious pilgrimage. Alas! I also wept; I had 
he dervish is at rest when | sufficient footing on the edge of the precipice; some-| hoped and prayed like them; but still more unhappy 
he has accomplished his pious waltz, and he firmly be- | times the masses of broken rock, lying across the path,| than they, the extent of my calamity was no longer even 
uted to honour the | formed a rude ladder which an Arab horse alone could] shrouded in unce rtainty ! 

Deity. If we regard him not with ridicule, we are, how- | get over; yet, laborious as is this route, it presents no «“ This long procession was closed °y a crowd of mis- 
ever, soon tempted to look on him with pity ; and I/danger comparable to those which obstruct the road to] erable, tattered Copts, men, women, and children, drag- 
know not if we have more right to do one than the! Tamana. ging themselves along with as much difficulty as though 
other. Where should we ourselves be without the light} “On reaching the summit of the first ridge, we turned] they were just dismissed from an_ hospital ; sunburnt, 
of Christianity, which comes to illumine our reason :—|for a moment to enjoy a magnificent view over all the} and panting with fatigue and thirst, this troop marched 
would it otherwise be more Juminous than theirs? His-!country we had traversed, as far as the shore beyond! and marched to keep pace with the caravan, fearful of 
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being i {t behind in the defiles of ahiews mountains. I 
Ilushed to find myself on horseback, escorted by janis- 
saries, and accompanied by devoted friends, who spared 
me all danger and all fatigue, while so lively a faith had 
led thousands of individuals to brave hardships, mala- 
dies, and privations of every kind. These, indeed, were 
true pilgrims. I was but a traveller. 

« This first chain of mountains is separated from the 
higher summits overlooking Jerusalem by a pretty valley, 
in which the village of Jeremy is situated. We had 
scarcely passed the ancient Greek church, which, like so 
many others, is now used as a stable, when we caught 
sight of about fifty Arabs, ranged in form of an amphi- 
theatre on the slope of the hill, and seated under a group 
of fine olive trees. On a slight elevation in the middle 
of the circle, overlooking the others, sat their chief, the 
famous Abougosh; his brother and son, completely 
armed, and holding their pipes, stood one on each side ; 
their horses, attached to trees behind them, filled up the 
picture. On the arrival of our caravan, the chief sent 
his son to parley with our dragoman who marched at its 
head; and learning that the escort was conducting to 
Jerusalem the wife of the Frank emir with whom he 
had been acquainted six months previously, he sent a 
request that we would alight and take coffee with him. 
We had more discretion than to refuse, and distributing 
amongst our attendants the provisions for the halt, we 
suffered ourselves to be conducted within a short distance 
of the Arabs, where we stopped; our dignity requiring 
that they should, in their turn, advance to give us the 
meeting. Abougush thereupon arose, and, coming for- 
ward, accosted M. de Parseval. After showing us many 
civilities, and offering us coffee, he solicited a private 
audience of me; when desiring my people to retire four 
paces, I learnt, through the medium of my interpreter, 
that one of his brothers was a prisoner to the Egyptians, 
and that believing M. de Lamartine to have immense 
influence in the counsels of Ibrahim Pacha, he entreated 
me to solicit his intervention for the restoration of the 
captive to liberty.” We were, certainly, far from pos- 
sessing the credit which he ascribed to us, but accident 
afforded me the means of serving him, by procuring his 
cause to be pleaded with the Egyptian commander. 

« As we approached Jerusalem, the walls were entirely 
intercepted by a great encampment of Ibrahim Pacha’s 
troops. The sentinels advanced, examined us, spoke to 
our dragoman, and opened to us a passage through the 
camp, to the general’s tent, before which we presently 
stood. The raised curtains discovered him to us in per- 
son, extended upon a divan of cashmere, and surrounded 
by his officers, some standing, others seated on Persian 
carpets. The bright colours of their vestments, trimmed 
with the finest furs and embroidered with gold, their 
shining arms, the black slaves who were presenting them 
coffee in silver fujeans, formed altogether a scene as 
brilliant as to us it was novel. Around the tent, sais 
were leading b> the bridle the most beautiful Arabian 
stallions, to dry the foam from their glossy hides ; while 
others, fastened to the spots on which they stood, were 
neighing with impatience, pawing the ground, and cast- 
ing fiery glances towards a platoon of cavalry prepared 
fora march. The Egyptian troops were composed of 
young conscripts, whose tight and shabby red garments, 
of a fashion half European, half Oriental, contrasted 
strongly with the full draperies of the Arabs; yet these 
Egyptians, small, ill made, ugly, and ill dressed as they 
were, were marching from conquest to conquest, and 
made the sultan tremble at the very gates of Constanti- 
nople. 

“We entered the holy city by the Bethlehem gate, 
turning immediately to the left to proceed to the Latin 
convent. Women being denied admission, we took 
possession of a house usually uninhabited, but which 
serves as an asylum for strangers when the convent of 
the Holy Land is full. Here we extended our mattrasses 
on benches disposed for the purpose, hoping to repose 
from the emotions of the d: ay, and recover strength for 
supporting us through new and yet more agitating trials. 
But assailed by thousands of insects, musquitos, fleas, and 
bugs, which had doubtless been long confined to short 
commons in those deserted chambers—or, a still more 
alarming supposition, had been left there by some of the 
ragged pilgrims we had just encountered, sleep was im- 
possible, and we passed the night in endeavouring to de- 
fend ourselves against them by continual change of place ; 


fithem; the prophet Elijah’s olive tree—the 
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one, aioe of our traveling companions, in spite of 


our exhortations to patience, resolved to seck a refuge in| 


the convent itself. ‘lhe steward consequently paid us a 
visit, and told us that had he received notice he would 
have prepared better lodging for our reception, and pro- 
mised an improvement in our arrangements for the mor- 
row. I made a thousand apologies, assured him we 
wanted for nothing, and again I blushed, in the presence 
of so humble an apostle of poverty and self-denial. 
“The steward was a Spaniard, of superior mind, and 
much information respecting persons and things; and, 
during our stay at Jerusalem, [ had opportunities particu- 
larly to appreciate his extreme kindness, his merit, and 
the usefulness of his influence in the convent of the Holy 
Land; but his course of trial in this world was about to 
be consummated by martyrdom, at scarcely fifty years ot 
age, and at the moment when he was probably flattering 
himself with the enjoyment of a short repose in the 
bosom of his native country. Having embarked, a short 
time after our departure, to return to Spain, he was mas- 
sacred, with fifteen other monks, by some Greek sailors, 
at no great distance from the coast of Cyprus. A Mus- 
sulman child, who alone escaped the carnage, 
and denounced the assassins, wlio were arrested in Cara- 


mania, 


pursued | 





« At daybreak the next morning we commenced our 
But I must here arrest my | 
those | 


visits to the sacred localities. 
pen, and restrain the secret emotions inspired by 
localities, and which interest myself alone; nor need I 
dwell on the appearance of the streets of Jerusalem, al- 
ready described by my traveling companions. All the | 
impressions here produced upon my mind I veiled in a] 
close reserve; I had no occasion to commit them to ial 
per, — were too profound to be ever etlaced from my | 
remembrance; if there is aspot in the world which pos-| 
sesses the melancholy power of arousing to new energy |! 
all of sorrow and aflliction that lies dormant within the | 
human breast, and of answering its inward regrets by 1 
grief which may be called material, Jerusalem is that} 
spot. Every step which we there take wakens an echo} 
as of the voice of lamentation from the depth of the] 
heart; and every look falls on some monument of holy | 
sorrow, which absorbs our individual calamities in those! 
vhich were suflered, ex-} 





ineffable agonies of humanity, 
piated, and consecrated here. | 
“ We left Jerusalem at five in the morning, in order to} 
reach Bethlehem in time for the mass celebrated in the} 
grotto of the nativity: an old long-! Spanish 
monk rode in front, and served as our guide, wrapped in 
a macklah (a Bedouin mantle), of broad black and whit 
stripes, his feet touching the ground on each side of the 
Although the n nonth| 
gales of the} 


vearded 


small ass which he bestrode. 
was April, a freezing wind—the subsiding 
tempest which had raged on the sea of Jatla—blew wi th| 
such violence as to threaten me and . iy horse 
with an overthrow. Whirlwinds of dust blinded me: I} | 
surrendered the reins of my mare tomy Arab sai s, folded | 
my macklah about me, and concentrated myself in thos 

reflections to which the route we were traveling, and the] 
objects consecrated by tradition, gave birth. But those | 
objects are so well known, that I shall not stay to describ« 
fountain at 
which the star re-appeared tothe Magi—the site of Rama, 

from whence proceeded the heart-rending voice to which| 
my own bosom responded—all excited sensations _ 
deeply felt to be expressed. 

“The Latin convent of Bethlehem had been closed| 
eleven months on account of the plague; but, as the dis-! 
ease had for some time carried oft no fresh victims, when} 
we presented ourselves at the small postern which st rves| 
as an entrance to the monastery, it opened to receive | 
us; stooping, one by one, to pass through the low and} 
narrow aperture, great was our surprise, on emerging, to! 
find ourselves in the interior of a majestic church: forty-! 
eight pillars, each of a single block of marble, ranged in| 
double files on either hand, formed five aisles, and were 
surmounted with a massive architrave of carved c¢ r;| 
but the altar and the choir were sought for in isan 
was broken, ruined, plundered: and a wall, rudely ce-| 
mented, divided the noble edifice at the springing of the 
transepts, screening the part reserved for religious wor- r 
ship, the exclusive possession of which is still disputed} 
by the various Christian communions. The nave belongs| 
to the Latins, but serves only as a vestibule to the 
the great gute has been walled up, and the low} 


con- 


vent; 





| to be 


together} tition wall [have mentioned. 


hand we 
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| postern, by which we had penetrated, substituted, for the 


purpose of guarding these venerated remains from the 
hordes of Arab freebooters, who would gallop their horses 
to the very foot of the altar, their extortions 
upon the monks. he father superior received us with 
cordiality : his mild, calm, and happy countenance was 
as far removed from the austerity of the anchorite, as from 
the jovial levity of which the monks are accused. They 
questioned us concerning the countries we had just pass- 
ed through, and the Egyptian troops encamped so near 
them; eleven months of seclusion had given them an 
ardent longing for news; and our intelligence, that Ibra- 
him Pacha granted protection to all the Christian inbabit- 
ants of Syria, was very 

After afew moments’ rest we prepared to attend mass 
at the Chapel of the Manger Preeeded by the fathers, 
and guided by the feeble light of a lantern, we descended 
a flight of steps to a Jong labyrinth of subterranean cor- 
ridors, leading to the sacred grotto, and peopled with 
tombs and memorials: here the tomb of St. Jerome, there 
of St. Paul, St. Eustachius, the Innecent’s well; but at 
that moment nothing had power to divert our attention ; 
the dazzling radiance of thirty or forty lamps under a low 
arch, at the end of the passage, showed us the altar erect- 
ed on the spot of the nativity, and two steps lower on 
the richt, that of the manger. These natural grottos are 
partly overlaid with marble, to defend them against the 
indisereet piety of pilgrims, who defaced the walls in 
order to carry away their fragments as relics: but the 
naked rock may still be touched behind the slabs of mar- 
ble that covered them: andthe general features of the 
vault have preserved the irregularity of their primitive 
Ornament has not here, 
altered the 
doubts of her identity ; here 
ion to the natural enclosure; and on examining these 
arches and holes in the rock, it is easy to conceive them 
serving as stables to the numerous herds of cattle that 
pastured in a plain still covered with verdant meadows, 
stretching wide beneath the platform of rock crowned by 
the church and convent The exterior 
communication which issued from the subterranean vaults 
but, a few paces be- 
visited, 


to enforce 


encouraging to them. 


form. as in some of the sacred 


} localities, so nature as to engender 


it serves only as a protec- 


face of 


as with a citadel. 


meadows has been closed ; 
rn of the nature may be 
which was probably similar. 

my state of mind at the time 


upon the 
\ nd, another cave same 
the destination of 
* We attended the mass: 
is ippily untits me for expressing the feelings naturally 
inspired by such places and such solemnities ; my whole 
soul was absorbed in a deep and agitating sense of afllie- 
\n Arab mother, 
baptised on the altar of the manger increased my 
emotion. After mass we returned to the convent, not by 
| the subterranean way, but by a broad and easy staircase 
which led to the transept of the church, behind the par- 
‘These stairs were former- 


tion. who brought her new-born infant 


ly the common property of the two communions, Greek 


md Latin, but now the Greeks alone enjoy it, and the 
fathers of Bethlehem poured forth energetic complaints 
against this usurpation: they would willingly have 


charged us with the prosecution of their claims in Europe, 
had much difficulty in’ persuading them that 
though we belonged to the French nation, we had no 
power to procure th 

« The two lateral naves forming 
stitute s¢ 


he other to the 


em redress, 

the cross of the ancient 
parate chapels, one belonging to 
Latins. In the centre is 
over the grotto, and 


church, now cor 
{the Armenians, 
the high altar, 

separated from the choir by a 








placed immediately 
grating and 
sanctuary 


screen of 
of the 


eilded wainscoat, which conceals the 
Greeks. 


“The Greek churches in the East are much richer than 


the Roman; humility and modesty are the prevailing 
characteristics in the edifices of the latter; glitter and os- 
tentation in those of the former; but the rivalry which 


naturally results from their respective positions is ex- 
tremely painful to the observer, find 
chicanery and discord in a region, the remembrances 
attached to which ought to inspire only charity and love. 

“ The original construction of is ( — as of the 
generality of Christian edifices in Pa is attributed 
to St. Helena; an ol jection indec ‘he is that, 
already far advanced in years when she visited Syria, it 
perintended the exe- 


who laments to 


been urged, 
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upwards. From above the most elev ited of these 
gigantic cisterns issues a slender spring, concealed under 
some tufts of verdure—their sole supply, and the sealed 
fountain of the Bible. From these reservoirs its waters 
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creative will and pious zeal may have presided over erec-| inequalities of ground, which could alone explain the |like the mouths of so many ovens piled tier above tie; 


tions commenced under her orders, though completec 
after her decease. 


« We returned to the convent, where an excellent re-| by buildings which obstruct the communications ; but, 
past was prepared for us in the refectory by the good | by crossing some courts, and going through a few houses, 
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1} conjunction of the tomb and Calvary within one edifice. 
The circuit is difficult, because the church is surrounded 


on the precipitous face of the rock, or like the irregular 
sections of a divided beehive; and living beings, women 


jand children, emerging from these sepulchral caves, like 


phantoms from the mansions of the dead; I know not 


father superior, whom we quitted with regret, to employ | we succeeded in satisfying ourselves on the points which | whether the subject has yet been treated by any artist, 


the few hours which remained to us in visiting the neigh-| interested us. 


bouring objects of curtosity. 
“On some heights overlooking Bethlehem are seen the 
remains of ancient towers, marking different positions of 


the crusading camps, bearing the names of their 


heroes, 
Leaving these to the left, as we descended by rugged and 
toilsome paths towards the plain, we were shown a 
grotto to which tradition states the Holy Virgin to have 
retired before her departure for Egypt. 

« After an hour’s march we reached the Garden of Solo- 
mon—the hortu 
songs; a small narrow valley, about half a league in 
length, enclosed on all sides by steep rocks, and watered 
by a limpid rivulet. Among the and 
rocky peaks which surround it on all sides, this valley 
alone offers materials for tillage, and has been in all 
ages a delightful garden, cultivated with the greatest care, 
and presenting, in its beautiful and humid verdure, the 
most striking contrast with the stony barrenness of the 
We followed the serpentine course of 


mourktainous 


whole vicinity. 
the stream, winding sometimes along its grassy banks 
under the shade of its overhanging willows, sometimes 
bathing our horses’ feet in its transparent waters as we 
line its bed, and 
side to the other over a 


rode upon the polished pebbles that 
frequently crossing from one 
plank of cedar; we thus arrived at the foot of the rocks 
which form a natural barrier to the further extremity of 
the valley. A cultivator of the offered 
our guide in sealing it, but on condition that we should 


soil himself as 


perform the journey on foot, and commit our horses to 


by a long and circuitous 





the charge of his labourers, who, 
route, should rejoin us with them at the summit. 

“ We acceded to these necess ury terms, and, diverging 
to the right, reached the heights, after an hour’s difficult 
and fatiguing ascent. Here our toils were rewarded by 
finding the finest remnants of antiquity we had yet seen. 
Three capacious cisterns excavat din the solid rock, and 
rising like terraces one above the other on the inclined 
face of the mountain: the walls as smooth and the edges 


as perfect, as if the work had been but yesterday com- 


pleted. Their borders, paved like a quay, with flat 
stones, rang under the steps of our horses. 

“These magnificent basins, filled with translucent! 
water, on the summit of a barren mountain, excite the 
highest astonishment, and the mind immediately reverts 


with admiration to the power and capacity whic h could 


conceive and execute a proj ct of such magnitude. To 
While I was 


red in contemplating, my fe llow-travellers measured 


Solomon accordingly they are ascribed. 
eng 
them, and found their dimensions to average four hun- 
dred feet, by about a hundred and sixty-five; the first 
being the longest, the last the widest and at least two 
hundred feet in breadth at the margin, for they all widen 





were formerly conducted by aqueducts, 


the scattered 
ruins of which were frequently visible on our road to 
the Temple of Jerusalem. 

«“ At no great distance, ancient battlemented walls, pro- 
bably of the P riod of the cr 
n supposes a palace, inhabited 


sades, surround an enclo- 


sure, within which traditt 
by the wives of Solomon, to have stood ; but very slight 
with dunghills 


vestiges remain, and the site covered 


and ordure, now serves as a nocturnal retreat both to the 
cattle—who seek their summer pasturage on these moun- 
tains, as in Switzerland they do upon the Alps—and_ to 
their shepherds. We returned to Jerusalem by an an- 
cient, broad, and well-paved road, called Solomon's Way, 
which is much shorter and more direct than that which 
we had followed in the morning, but does not pass 
through Bethlehem; and night was far advanced when 
we re-entered the city under the arch of the Pilgrim's 
Gate. 

“On the 25th of April, after, for the last time, visiting 
the holy sepulchre, we requested the ecelesiastie who had 
accompanied us to guide us round the exterior of the 





conclusus celebrated in the song of 


We then mounted our horses to make a| 
tour of the city walls, and visit the tombs of the kings. | 
On the north of Jerusalem, about half a league distant | 
from the Damascus gate, is found an excavation in the } 
rock, nearly twenty feet in depth, forming a court, en-} 
closed on three sides by walls of solid rock, ornamented | 
with sculptures graven in the stone, representing doors, | 
pilasters, and friezes, of the most delicate workmanship. | 
It may be presumed that the gradual raising of the| 
vround has filled up several feet of the original depth of | 
this excavation; for the opening on the left, which affords 
ingress to the sanctuary, is so low that it can be passed 
through only by crawling. Having, with great difficulty, 
accomplished our entrance, we lighted our torches within. 
Armies of bats, roused from their slumbers by our inva- 
sion, immediately assailed us, as if determined to contend 
for the undisturbed empire of their territory ; and had 





but it appears to me to offer to the pencil at once the 
strongest contrasts and a perfect harmony. 

“On the 25th of April, we cast our eyes for the last 
time upon Jerusalem, and with sorrow we returned on 
the road to Jafla. As we entered the valley of Jeremy, 
sounds of wild music attracted our attention: and we 
perceived in the distance a whole Arab tribe defiling 
over the slope of the hill. I sent the dragoman for. 
ward, and he returned with information that the multi. 
tude was assembled for the interment of a chief, and 
that we might advance without apprehension. He after. 
wards related to us that the chief had died suddenly the 
preceding day, while hunting, in consequence of inhaling 
a poisonous plant ; but the well-known character of the 
Arabs of Naplous, whose costume the tribe displayed, 
gave us reason rather to believe that he had fallen 
victim to the jealousy of some rival chief. Notwith- 





retreat been easy we should, I believe, have given way |standing the warlike habits, and imposing air of these 


before them. 


chral chambers, which are also excavated from the solid 


in a quarry. 
by openings, to which formerly, no doubt, some blocks 


about upon the ground, and afforded the presumption 
that each chamber had been closed and sealed when the 
niches contrived in the walls for receiving the sarco- 
phagi, or cinerary urns, were filled. Who were, or 
should have been, the occupants of mansions prepared 
This is still a doubtful question ; 
their origin has been warmly disputed. The interior, 
in its simple grandeur, may pretend to the highest anti- 
quity: nothing about it determines its date. The exterior 
sculpture is of well-finished workmanship, and of a taste 
extremely pure for the remote period of the Judean kings; 
but the appearance of Balbee has greatly modified my 
conceptions of the perfection to which art had. attained 
before its known epochs. 

“Continuing our ride through some fields planted with 
olive trees, we descended into the valley of Jehosaphat, 
and remounted the hill at mid-day, along the walls of 
Sion. The vicinity of David’s tomb, of the Canaculum, 
and the Armenian church possessed of the stone which 
was sealed to the door of the holy sepulchre, determined 
us to enter by the gate Bab-el-Daoud; but, when we 
would have visited the vault in which tradition places 
the bones of the prophet king, the ‘Turks prevented us, 
telling us the entrance was positively interdicted ; they 
imagine that immense treasures have been buried in this 
royal eave, and that foreigners are in possession of the 
secret, and come hither for the purpose of discovering 
and secretly purloining them. 

“The holy Cenaculum is a large vaulted hall, support- 
ed by pillars, and blackened by time; if ancientness of 
appearance may be admitted in evidence of high anti- 
quity, this room bears indisputable signs of it; situated 
on Mount Sion, outside the then city walls, the disciples 
might very possibly have retired there after the resurrec- 
tion, and have been assembled there on the day of pente- 
cost, as tradition affirms. The sacking of Jerusalem 
under ‘Titus, left scarcely any thing standing, but the 
towers and a portion of the walls; but these sufficiently 
indicated the various sites, and the primitive Christians 
would naturally attach considerable importance to per- 
petuating their remembrance by successive erections on 


at so much cost? 





Tranquillity was, however, gradually re-|simple people, their credulity is perfectly infantine ; all 
established, and we were enabled to examine these sepul-}marvelous narratives enchant them, without exciting 


! . o . 
ithe smallest mistrust. One of our Arab friends, a man 


rock; the angles being as perfect, and the walls as smooth, | of considerable knowledge and intelligence, assured us 
as if the stones had been separately polished by masons |in a tone of perfect conviction that a scheik of Lebanon 
We visited five, communicating together | possessed the secret of the magical words used in the 


primitive ages, for removing the gigantic blocks of Bal- 


of hewn stone had been fitted, which were now lying | bec, but that he was too good a Christian ever to employ 


or divulge them. 

“ We quickened our pace and soon joined the proces- 
sion ; In the centre of which was the bier, borne on a 
jlitter, covered with rich draperies, and surmounted by 
the turban of the Osmanlis; Arab women, naked to the 
| waist, their long black hair flowing over their shoulders, 
their breasts bruised, and their arms thrown up into the 
air, preceded the corpse, shrieking, singing lugubrious 
songs, wringing their hands, and rending their hair— 
jwhile musicians accompanied the voices with a con- 
| tinued and monotonous rolling on the tandle and dahiera, 
| (a sort of great drum and tambourine). At the head of 
jthe procession rode the brother of the defunct ; his horse 
covered with a beautiful Angora skin, and decorated with 
reins of red and gold floating loosely over its head and 
breast, was prancing to the discordant tones of the music, 
while the priests in full costume were waiting for the cor- 
tege before the gate of a tomb surmounted by a cupola, 
supported upon an open colonnade ; opposite stood the 
ruined church, the terraced roof of which was filled with 
women in long white veils resembling the priestesses of the 
ancient sacrifices, or the weepers of the Memphian ceno- 
taphs. When the chief approached the tomb he alighted, 
and threw himself into the arms of the high priest, with the 
liveliest demonstrations of grief: the latter exhorted him 
to submit to the will of God, and to show himself worthy 
of succeeding his brother in the command of the tribe. 
Meanwhile the procession advanced, deposited the corpse, 
ranged themselves around the little temple, and the 
death songs resounded more piercingly ; this doleful 
pantomime, this funeral pomp, these hymns of despair ex- 
pressed in another language, and attended with other 
rites, seemed to be a living memorial of those ]amenta- 
tions with which Jeremiah had filled the same valley, 
and which the biblical world still echoes.” 





ce 
DEPARTURE FROM JAFFA. 
Same date. 


We embarked on a full tide, whose enormous break- 





the same spots, and frequently from the ruinous mate- | 
rials of preceding structures. But details concerning | 
Jerusalem would be mere repetitions; relinquishing, | 
therefore, though with regret, a subject to which my re- 
collections perpetually revert, I will say but one word, 
and that entirely independent of religious feelings, upon 
the aspect of that village of tombs (Siloam) which has 
ever since been present as a picture before my eyes. Its} 
entire Arab population, dwelling in caves and sepulchral 
grottos, would afford a most original scene to the eye of | 
a landscape painter, Let the reader imagine in the deep 
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church, that we might be able to comprehend those 


valley of Siloam, caverns presenting their "apertures, | 


i surf. 


ers were dashing in hills of foam into the rocky channel. 
Waiting a moment behind the rocks for one wave to 


ispend itself, a few bold strokes of the oars launched us 


on the open sea; another and another breaker succeeded, 
and lifted up our boat, which floated like,a cork over the 
head of each, then sank into the depth of an abyss, 
whence neither ship nor shore was visible—remounted, 
and again rolled onward, enveloped in a showery veil of 
At length we reached the ship’s side; but so vio- 
lent was her motion, that we dared not near her, for fear 
of being struck by her yards which were dipping in the 
waves; an interval of the breakers is seized, a rope 
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———— 
thrown out, the ladder is placed, and we have attained 
the deck in safety. 

The wind became contrary } we rode on two anchors, 
every moment in danger of shipwreck, if the furious 

agitation of the waves should break them; this frightful 

tossing caused some hours of physical and moral agony 
to us. Towards evening, and during the night, the 
wind whistled among the masts and cordage, as if 
through the shrill pipes of an organ; while the vessel 
bounded like a ram butting against the earth with its 
horns; the prow plunged into the sea, and seemed ready 
to be swallowed up every time that the beating waves 
heaved the poop; cries of distress were heard from the 
Arab sailors of some other vessels, which had conveyed 
the unfortunate Greek pilgrims from Jerusalem. These 
small vessels, some of them containing only two or three 
women and children, made an attempt at putting to sea 
for the purpose of avoiding the coast—some sailed past 
us, the women screaming and stretching out their hands 
to us; but the huge breakers engulfed them, and an in- 
stant afterwards they reappeared at a great distance ; a 
few of the boats succeeded in keeping at a distance from 
the coast: two were cast on the rocky shelves of the 
Gaza. Our anchors at length yielded, and we were be- 
ing hurried towards the rocks of the interior port, when 
the captain ordered another to be thrown out. 

The wind now moderated, and turned somewhat in 
our favour; when, making for Damietta under a gray 
and foggy sky, we lost sight of land, and made a good 
day’s sail,—the sea tranquil, but the captain and his 
mate occupied in watching the precursory signs of a 
tempest, which exploded at nightfall. The wind fresh- 
ened every hour, the waves swelling more and more till 
they ran mountains high; the ship creaking and strain- 
ing, all her tackle whistling and vibrating to the blast, 
like so many fibres of metal; the whole a combination 
of shrill and plaintive sounds, resembling the wailings 
of the Greek women at their funerals. We could 
longer carry any sail; the vessel rolled from one abyss 
to another, and at every lurch ber masts trembled, and 
appeared to be toppling into the sea like uprooted trees ; 
while the waves, borne down under her weight, rebound- 
ed and washed the deck. Every one, except myself and 
the crew, had descended to the mid-deck ; whence the 
groans of the sick, and the uproar of chests and furni- 
ture, rolling confusedly and knocking against the sides 
of the brig, reached our ears, whenever the howlings of 
the storm for a moment subsided. The brig itself, spite 
of its powerful timbers, and the enormous thickness of 
its thwarting beams, cracked and fretted, as if about 
every instant to spring aleak. The strokes of the sea 
upon the poop reverberated momentarily like the explo- 
sion of artillery. 

At two o'clock in the morning the fury of the storm 
still increased, and I lashed myself with a rope to the 
mainmast, that I might not be washed overboard by the 
waves, or rolled into the sea by a sudden inclining of 
the deck almost into the perpendicular. Wrapped in my 
mantle, I contemplated the sublime spectacle, occasion- 
ally descending to the mid-deck to calm my wife’s fears, 
who lay in her hammock. ‘The mate—a man who, to 
a front of iron for opposing danger, united the compas- 
sionate heart of a woman, never quitted the helm during 
this frightful tempest, except to carry hastily from cabin 
to cabin the succour or encouragement of which each 
passenger stood in need. In this manner the night wore 


away. Sunrise, which was distinguishable only by the} 


wan light diffusing itself over the waves, and through 
the huddled masses of clouds, far from diminishing the 
violence of the blast, seemed but to endure it with re- 
newed strength. As far as the eye could penetrate, we 
saw hills upon hills of foaming water coursing each 
other towards us. The brig, yielding and bending to 
each as it passed ; overwhelmed by one, heaved by an- 
other, driven one way by an impetuous wave, then ar- 
rested by another—which forcibly impelled her in the 
opposite direction—pitched from side to side, plunging 
her prow forwards with a violence that threatened us 
with instant absorption ; while the sea running furiously 
upon her, broke over her poop, and swept her from side 
to side ; now and then she would recover herself—the 
sea, amidst the overpowering fury of the gale, present- 
ing a level plain of whirling foam in the bosom of those 
vast watery mountains, thus allowing a moment’s repose 


in the region of stupendous waves, where we again 
rolled from precipice io precipice. Between such horri- 
ble alternatives the day expired. The captain consulted 
me: the Egyptian shore is low, and a ship may be 
thrown upon it before land is seen. ‘The coasts of Syria 
are devoid both of roadstead and port. It was necessary 
to resolve either on tacking through stch a sea, or keep- 
ing the direction of the wind, which was driving us upon 
Cyprus. There a road and haven were open to us, but 
we were more than eighty leagues distant from it. I 
advised that the helm should be set for Cyprus. The 
wind drove us at the rate of three leagues an hour, but 
the sea ran as high as ever. My wife and fellow-travellers, 
who kept to their hammocks, supported their strength 
by a few drops of cold broth ; I myself ate a few mouth- 
fuls of biscuit, and smoked with the captain and mate, 
retaining my position on the deck, near the binnacle, 
my hands holding to the cordage, which supported me 
against the beating of the sea. Night closed in with 
increased horrors, the clouds rested heavily upon the sea, 
the whole horizon seemed shattered with lightning—all 
was fire around us; the thunder, resounding from the 
crest of the waves, rose to mect the clouds ; three times 
the bolt fell near us—once, at a moment when the brig 
was pitched on her side by a colossal breaker; the yards 
dipped, the masts struck the wave, and the surf, project- 
ed by the collision, resembled a rent mantle of fire, the 
thousand fragments of which the wind dispersed like 
serpents of flame; the whole crew united in one cry ; 
we seemed precipitated into the crater of a voleano. The 
effect of this moment was the most terrific and most 
sublime which the storm produced throughout that 
tedious night. For nine succeeding hours the thunder 
enveloped us; every moment we expected to see the 
inflamed masts fall upon us and set fire to the ship. In 
the morning the sky was less heavy, but the sea resem- 
bled boiling lava; the wind calming a little, and no 
longer sustaining the ship, made her roll yet more 
heavily. According to the ship’s reckoning, we were 
still thirty leagues distant from the Isle of Cyprus. 

At eleven o’clock we began to descry the land, and 


from hour to hour gradually gained upon it. It was} 


Limasol, one of the ports of this island. We set all 


sail to put ourselves more quickly under the wind; as | 


we approached the land, the sea became less violent. 
We coasted at the distance of ‘two leagues from the 
shore, and made for the road of Larnaca, where we soon 
perceived the masts of a great number of vessels, which, | 
like ourselves, had sought refuge there. The wind again 
rose in fury, and carried us thither in a few minutes; 
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we regained the brig, remaine "] rane e hens in the road 
waiting for a good wind, and were repeatedly visited by 
M. Mathéi and M. Bottu. This young and amiable con- 
sul was the one of all the French agents in the East 
who received his countrymen with the greatest cordiality, 
and paid the highest respect to the name of France; I 
have twice partaken of his hospitality, and shall always 
remember his kindness with grateful friendship. He was 
a happy man, surrounded by the wife of his affections 
and children, who were the joy of his heart. I under- 
stand he died suddenly a few days after our departure ; 
the income of his family was derived solely from his 
appointment, and the whole of this income he had dedi- 
cated to his duties as consul. His poor wife and lovely 
children now depend upon the compassion of the coun- 
try which he served, and to whose honour he dedicated 
all his emoluments. May France, when she thinks of 
his merits, remember his widow and orphans. 


April 30, 1833. 


Set sail: wind variable ; three days employed in dou- 
bling the western point of the isle, keeping our course 
along the shore. Saw Mounts Olympus, Paphos, and 
Amathonte; enchanting prospect of the coast and moun- 
tains on this side of Cyprus. ‘This island might become 
the finest colony of Asia Minor; it now contains but 
thirty thousand souls, whereas it might support and en- 
rich millions of men. Every where capable of cultiva- 
tion, every where fertile, woody, and watered ; possessing 
natural ship roads and ports on every side; situated be- 
tween Syria, Caramania, the Archipelago, Egypt, and the 
European coasts ;—it might be the garden of the world. 


May, 3, 1833. 


Caramania: Mount Taurus in the distance; its ridges 
rugged and covered with snow like the Alps seen from 
Lyons; wind mild and variable, nights splendidly star- 
light. During the night made the gulf of Satalia, which 
resembles an inland sea. ‘The wind falls; the ship slum- 
bers as upon a lake, ‘The eye encounters on every side 





jthe mountainous amphitheatres which coast this and the 
Ineighbouring bays. Ridges of mountains of all shapes 
|: and heights run one behind the other, leaving sometimes, 
jbetween their unequal summits, high valleys through 
whi h the moonbeams shed their white vapours over the 
jmountains’ sides, and crown their crests in a pale purple 
lhaze. Behind these nearer eminences arise the angular 
and snowy summits of Mount Taurus. Some low and 


woody capes str tch themselves to a great distance in the 


This morning descried the most prominent heights of 


the impulse of the ship was so strong that we were afraid 
of breaking our cables in casting anchor; it was dropped 
at length,—bore down some fathoms, and sounded the 
bottom. We had now gained a riding, where the waves, 
though still boisterous, might rock us without danger. I 
was once more in sight of the flag staves of the Euro- 
pean consulates and of the terrace of that of France, 
whence our friend M. Bottu made us signals of recogni- and gold, seemed fluted like lonic columns recumbent 
tion. Every body remained on board; my wife could jupon the earth: the brig was perfectly becalmed. At 
not revisit, without heart-rending emotions, the excellent | tnidnight a land breeze arose, which carried sa gently out 
and happy family of M. Bottu, amongst whom, then jof the gulf of Satalia, and along the coast of Asia Minor 


" ‘ - Las far ag Castelro - ' he 8.1 F 
happy herself, she had experienced so much hospitality jas far as Castelr oie We entered allt re bays, and almost 
7 ~ |touched the land. The ruins of this country which 


Cappadocia, and Bi. 


sea; and little islands, like vessels at anchor, are detach- 

ed here and es from the shore. A profound silence 

reigned upon the sea and upon the land; no noise was to 

be heard except that of the dolphins springing continually 

out of the bosom of the flood, as a kid bounds upon the 

ereen sward. ‘I'he waves, edged and marbled with silver 
1 





during fifteen months. 

I landed with the captain, and received from Monsieur 
and Madame Bottu, and Messrs. Perthier and Guiilois, 
young Frenchmen attached to the consulate, those affect- | 
ing marks of kindness and friendship which I expected 
from them. I visited M. Mathei, a Greek banker, to} 
whom I had been recommended; we sent provisions of | 2 , 
all kinds to the brig, M. Mathéi adding to them presents jtelrozz9 and Marmorizza, in the gulf of Macri. 

of Cyprus wine, and Syrian mutton. Whilst [ was} Mav, 1888 
taking a survey of the environs of the town with M.} fay, 1833 
Bottu, the te mpest, which for so short a time had sul b-| The current which prevails along the ¢ 
sided, arose again; ‘we could no longer communicate | coast impelled us towards the extremity of that country 
with the vessels in the road; the billows covered the} and towards the entrance of the gulf of Macri; during 
quays and threw their foam even to the windows of the|the night we pursued our course direct for the Island of 
houses. What a frightful evening and night I passed | | Rhodes, but the captain, fearing the vicinity of the Asiatic 
on the terrace, or at the window off my chamber, in the |coast, on account of the westerly wind which had arisen, 
French consulate, watching the brig which contained my | stood again towards the open sea, and we awoke scarcely 
wife, as it rolled to and fro in the road tossed by int n- | witl iin sight of Rhodes. We found not far from us our 
mense waves; and trembling every instant lest the ca-| consort brig, the Alceste; the calm prevented our ap- 
bles should give way, and the vessel be dashed, with all! proaching her throughout the day ; in the evening a fresh 
that remained to me of happiness in this world, against] wind arose which brought us up the gulf of Marmorizza; 
the rocks. at midnight the land breeze returned, and we entered the 


ormed several kingdoms—Pontus, 
hynia, now desolate and solitary, are stretched out upon 
ithe promontories ; the valleys and plains are covered 
vith forests; the ‘Turcomans come here to plant their 


os 


ents during the winter; in the summer all is a desert, 
except a few points of the coast, as ‘Tarsus, Satalia, Cas- 


‘aramanian 








to the straining masts, but presently again immersing us 


At length, on the following evening, the sea calmed ;!port of Rhodes in the morning. 
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Vay, 1833. 
We passed three days in surveying the environs of 
thodes—charming prospects from the declivities of the 
mountain, which look towards the Archipelago. After 
walking for two hours along the strand, I turned into a 
valley, shaded by fine trees, and watered by a small rivu- 
let: following the banks of the stream, edged by rose 
laurels, I arrived ata little platform, which forms the 
highest point of the valley. Here stands a small house, 
almost entirely covered with the branches of fig and orange 
trees, inhabited by a poor Greek family; in its garden 
are the ruins of a little temple of the Nymphs, a grotto, 
and some loose columns and capitals, half hidden by ivy 
and the roots of shrubs; beyond, is a grass-plot, two or 
three hundred paces wide, with a fountain; here grow 
two or three sycamores, one of which alone overshadows 
the whole of the green sward. It is the holy tree of the 
island: the Turks respect it; and an unfortunate Greek 
peasant, having one day cut down a branch, the pacha of 
Rhodes ordered him to be bastinadoed. It is not true 
that the Turks disrezard nature and the works of art: 
they leave all things as they find them, and their only 
way of ruining every thing is by improving nothing. 
The hills rise in peaks above the grass-plot and the syca- 
mores—crested with fir trees, and abounding in little ca- 
taracts, which channel their slopes with serpentine ra- 
vines. Farther on the lofty mountains of the island look 
down upon and overshadow these hills, the green-sward, 
From the brink of the fountain where I 
through the foliage of pines and syca- 


and the fountain. 
am seated, l see, 
mores, the sea of the Asiatic Archipelago, resembling a 
lake set thick with islands, and the deep gulfs which lose 
themselves between the high and snow-crowned moun- 
tains of Macri. I hear nothing but the splashing of the 
fountain, the murmuring of the wind amongst the leaves, 
the flight of the bulbul, whom my presence alarms, and the 
plaintive song of the Greek peasant woman, who rocks 
her infant upon the roof of her cottage. How charming 
this place would have appeared tome six montlis ago ! 

I met, in a pathway of the high mountains of Rhodes, 
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of little uninhabited islands, carpeted to the water’s edge 
with long grass; beautiful channels flow amongst them, 
and almost all have little creeks, in which vessels might 
cast anchor. What an enchanting residence for those 
| men who complain that they cannot find room in Europe ! 





At the distance of two leagues lies an immense continent, 
between which and these islands we tacked about inces- 
santly, and saw the sun glittering upon the magnificent 
ruins of the Grecian and Ro:man cities of Asia Minor. 


It has the climate and the fertility of Rhodes and of Cos./each night to sleep on board the brig. 


I disembarked at Smyrna, to make the circuit of the 
town and its environs in company with M. Salzani, a 
resident banker and merchant—a gentleman as _ kind. 
hearted as he is agreeable and well-informed during three 


days I took advantage of his hospitality, but returned 


Smyrna in no 
respect resembles an Eastern town; it is a large and ele. 


gant factory, where the European consuls and merchants 
lead the life of Paris and London. 
top of the hill over the gulf and city is beautiful ; on 


The view from the 


The next morning we awoke in the Boghaz, a strait of |descending the hill, to the margin of the river, which [ 


Samos, between that island.and the isle of Ikaria; the 
lofty mountain, which itself forms almost the whole island 
of Samos, rose above our heads, covered with rocks and 


one of the gates of the town. 


like to believe to be the Meles, we were delighted with 
the situation of the bridge of the caravans, very near 
The river is limpid, 


forests of firs; among the rocks we observed women and {slumbering under a peaceful areh of sycamores and 
children; the population of Samos, at present in rebel-|cypresses; we seated ourselves on its bank, and the 


lion against the Turks, had sought refuge on the moun- 
tain. ‘Che men were armed in the city and upon the coasts. 

Samos resembles a mountain of the lake of Lucerne, 
illumined by the sky of Asia. Its base almost joins the 
continent, from which it is separated only by a narrow 
channel. A storm carried us into the gulf of Scala-Nova, 
not far from the ruins of Ephesus. In the morning we 
entered the channel of Scio, and sought an asylum in the 








a Cypriot chief, habited as a European, but bonneted 
according to the Grex k fashion, and wearing a long white 
beard. I recognised him: he is named Theseus, is a] 
nephew of the patriarch of Cyprus, and distinguished | 
himself in the war of independence. On his return to 
Cyprus, after the pacification of the Morea, his nate, 
his spirit, his activity, acquired for him the attachment 
of the whole Greek population of the island, At the 
period of the insurrection which had lately taken place, 
the peasants of the several mountains placed themselves 
under his command; he used his influence to calm them ; 
having, in conjunction with M. Bottu, the 


and after 
French consul, obtained redress for some of their griev- 





| 


ances, he dispersed his troop, and took refuge in the con- 
A Greek vessel | 


sulate fi of the Turks. 
had dropped him at Rhodes, where he was not in safety. 
I offered him accommodation in one of my brigs, which 
he accepted; and I shall transport him to Constantino- 
ple, to Greece, or to Europe, at his own choice. Heisa 
man who has constantly hazarded his life and fortune 
upon the cast of a die; a man of fiery spirit and brilliant 
courage; speaking all languages, knowing all countries, 


ym the vengeance 


possessing inexhaustible funds of interesting conversa- 
tion, as prompt in action as in thought—one of those 
men with whom motion is nature; and who, like birds of 
the storm, rise with the whirlwinds of revolutions, to fall 
again with the return of repose. Nature casts but few 
souls in such a mould: men, thus constituted, are gene- 
rally unfortunate—they are feared and persecuted; but 
they might make admirable instruments if one knew how 
to employ them with effect. I have sent a bark to Mar- 
morizza, to carry thither a young Greek, who will there 
await my horses, and give orders to my sais to join me at 
Constantinople. We have determined to go by sea, visit- 
ing the islands of the Asiatic coast, and the shores of the 
continent. 

Set sail at midnight with a light wind; doubled cape 
Krio on the evening of the first day: fine and easy navi- 
gation between the islands of Piscopia, Nisyra, and the 
enchanted island of Cos, the country of Esculapius— 
Next to Rhodes, Cos appears to me the most smiling and 
agreeable island of the Archipelago: charming villages, 
sheltered by beautiful palm trees, line its shores; the town 
is cheerful, and elegantly built. In the evening we were 


‘river, then unknown, where the poor slave deposited her | t 
master, a regulator. 
and virtue, a man who with a penetrating and sagacious 
glance could at once take in the whole horizon, religious 
and political, had been placed at the head of these 
nascent ppinions, he would have metamorphosed them 





ilmost lost, with our two brigs, in the midst of a labyrinth 


road of T’schesmé, celebrated for the destruction of the 
Ottoman fleet by Orloff. 
extends, like a green hill, on the opposite side of a large 


Turks brought us pipes and coffee. 


If this stream heard 
the first wailings of Homer, I love to hear its gentle 
murmurings amongst the roots of the palm trees; I raise 
its waters to my lips—I bathe my burning forehead in 


them. Oh! might that man appear for the western world 
who should weave its history, its dreams, and its heaven, 


into an epic! Such a poem is the sepulchre of times 


gone by, to which posterity comes to venerate deceased 
traditions, and eternalise by its worship the great actions 
The delightful island of Scio}and sublime thoughts of human nature; its author en- 
graves his name on the pedestal of the statue which he 


river: its white houses, its towns and villages, grouped jerects to man, and he lives in all the ideas with which 


upon its umbrageous slopes, glitter amongst the orange 
trees and vines; its remains bespeak a recent state of pros- 
perity and a numerous population. 
nion, although it had nearly reduced the Greek population 
of these beautiful islands to slavery, had not been able to 


he enriches the world of imagination, 


This évening I was taken to visit M. Fauvel, formerly 


The Turkish domi-|our consul in Greece, who now lives alone with two 
Greek servants, in a small house on the quay of Smyrna; 
the staircase, hall, and apartments, are full of fragments 


stifle their active, industrious, commercial, and agricultu-|of sculpture, plans of Athens in relief, and broken blocks 


ral energies, I knowof no place in Europe which has a |< 
richer appearance than Scio; it is a garden of sixty |< 
leagues in circumference. 

A day’s voyage brought us to the ruins and mineral 
waters of T'schesmé. 


The sea having become calm, we set sail for Smyrna; | ship. 


of marble and porphyry. Expelled from Athens, his 
adopted country, the dust of which he had been sweep- 


ing all his life to restore its treasures to the world, M. 
Fauvel now lives poor and unknown at Smyrna; thither 
he has carried his gods, and pays them his hourly wor- 


M. de Chateaubriand saw him in his youth, happy 


the wind was variable throughout the day—and we |in the midst of the splendid ruins of the Parthenon; [ 


slowly threaded the coast of Scio; the woods descend 


to the sea. 


have seen him old and in exile, wounded by the ingrati- 
All the towns of the bays are fortified,/tade of men, but firm and cheerful in adversity, and 


and have their ports filled with small vessels; the small-] abounding in that natural philosophy which enables those 
est creek has its village; an innumerable multitude of} whose fortune is based in the goodness of their hearts to 


boats skirt the shores, G@onveying the Greeks, women and 
girls, to their churches ; on every eminence, and in al! the [1 
valleys between the hills, may be seen a village or its |¢ 
We doubled the point of the island, and 





white church, 


endure misfortune with patience; I spent a delightful 


iour in listening to the conversation of this charming 
jd man. I found at Smyrna a young man of talent, 


whom I had known in Italy, M. Deschamps, editor of 


were wafted by a brisk wind into the gulf of Smyrna,|the Journal of Smyrna; he acknowledged our former 


enjoying, till night closed in, the prospect of the fine fo-| acquaintance with sensibility. 


The storm had thrown 


rests and large villages which line its western coast. At]the remains of St. Simonianism upon Smyrna—reduced 
night we were becalmed at no great distance from the jto the last extremities, but supporting their reverses with 


isles of Bourla, and were able to distinguish the fires of |t 
the French fleet, which had been at anchor there for the 
last six months. | 

In the morning we came within sight of Smyrna, em- 


he resignation and constancy of a firm conviction, in 


evidence of which I received on board twd remarkable 


etters. Novel ideas must not be judged of by the dis- 


dain with which they inspire their contemporaries ; all 


bosomed by cypress trees, and reclining on the descent of! great thoughts have been received as strangers in the 


a considerable hill at the extremity of the gulf. High 
embattled walls crown the upper part of the town, and aji 


world. 


St. Simonianism can boast of something which 
s true, great, and fruitful—the application of Christiani- 


finely wooded plain extends on the left as far as the!|ty to political society, and to legislation for the human 


mountains. ‘There flows the river Meles!)§ In my mind 
the remembrance of Homer hovers over all the shore of} i 


fraternity. 


In this point of view Iam a St. Simonian ; 
t was not in ideas that this eclipsed, but not deceased, 


Smyrna; my eyes seck that tree on the margin of the|sect was wanting ; neither was it deficient in disciples; 


offspring amongst the rushes; that child, whose fame 
should one day immortalise the name of the river, the 
continent, and the islands. That imagination which 
Heaven then gave to the earth, was to reflect to us all 
antiquity, divine and human; he was abandoned at his 
birth on the banks of a river as the Moses of poetry ; he |i 
lived blind and miserable, like those Indian deities who 
traversed the world in the attire of mendicants, and were 
only recognised for gods after their passage. 
dition affects not to see a man, but a type in Homer ; this 
is one of the hundred thousand paradoxes with which 


hat which it did want was, in my opinion, a chief, a 
I doubt not that if a man of genius 


nto a powerful reality. The time of the anarchy of 


opinions is the favourable season for the germination of 
new and important thoughts: society, in the eyes of a 
Modern eru- | philosopher, is then in a moment of rout; it has neither 
government, object, nor chief; it is reduced to the in- 
stinct of conversion. 


A religious, moral, social, and 


learning attempts to combat the evidence of our internal | political sect, having a standard, a rule of order, an ob- 
convictions ; to me Homer is a single man—a man speak- |ject, a chief, a spirit of intelligence, and marching com- 
ing throughout with one accent of voice, one form of} pact and direct in front of that society, and in the midst 


language, and one expression of feeling. ‘To admit a 
race of Homeric men, appears to me more difficult than 


of its disordered ranks, would inevitably command victory ; 
but salvation, and not ruin, should be the result of its 


to admita race of giants; nature does not produce her |operations; it should attack the hurtful only, and not 


prodigies in series; she gave us Homer, and defies after | t 
ages to exhibit another such specimen of the combination }t 
of reason, philosophy, sensibility and genius. v 





he serviceable ; recall religion to reason and love, politics 
o the Christian fraternity, property to charity and uni- 
versal utility, its only title and basis ;—but a legislator 
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